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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


Though the taking over of railroad control by 
the President seems almost a revolutionary step 
and though, like most other radical and important 
changes in usual methods, it will hurt here and 
there even as it may help elsewhere, still it is, in 
theory, merely the more thorough application, un- 
der government auspices, of the same principle the 
railroads have themselves been endeavoring to ap- 
ply—centralization and unification of operation. 
That they have failed in their efforts—at least, that 
they have fallen so far short of complete success 
that the government has had to step in—is not 
wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, their fault, though 
it undoubtedly is partly so. The assumption of 
control by the government will not only remove the 
legal barriers to successful and efficient unification, 
which the railroads, of course, have had no power 
to remove, but also the obstacle to success due to 
jealousy and conflicting interests among them. 

It has been a good deal to expect—if anyone 
really did expect it—that a carrier, on request of 
the railroads’ war board, without any real power 
or authority behind the request, should follow a 
certain course of action which, though it might be 
for the general good, in the opinion of those mak- 
ing the request, would, nevertheless, operate to the 
hurt of that carrier while making for the benefit of 
another. Now, in the first place, the request for 
that course of action will come as an order with 
Power behind it, and there can be no opposition; 
in the second place, there will be little reason for 
Opposition, since the revenues of the carriers will 
be, under the President’s program, fixed and guar- 
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anteed. The incentive to selfish operation will be 
gone. 

But while it is true that no new principle is in- 
volved in this plan for unification of operation and 
that the principle is generally recognized as the 
proper remedy in the present emergency, it is also 
true that the new plan depends for its efficacy and 
success on the wisdom with which Mr. McAdoo, 
Director General of the Railways, does his work. 
It is not enough that he shall see the necessity that 
we all see for unification—he must put it into effect 
by proper and efficient methods. He has the power 
and is free from influences that have hampered the 
railroads in achieving a full measure of success even 
if they had been legally free to do everything they 
might have wished. There can be no reason but 
folly for failure now. If Mr. McAdoo acts as an 
arbitrary dictator without regard to the advice in 
practical matters of those who know much more 
than he does about them, we shall be worse off than 
before. But if he acts with common sense and 


takes advice and asks help from those equipped to 
give them, the situation cannot fail to be bettered. 


We have said there can be no reason for failure 
but the folly of those now controlling the roads. 
There might be another. It would also be folly, 
but the folly of the railroads themselves. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that they, or some 
of them, might seek to cause the plan of govern- 
ment control to fail—this either out of mere pique 
or because they fear a further application of pater- 
nalism going, perhaps, ultimately to government 
ownership. Of course, the success of government 
operation under present conditions -would be no 
valid argument for government ownership, but the 
fear might exist nevertheless. There is also the 
danger, that railroad officials and employes may turn 
“vellow,” now that there is nothing to be gained in 
revenue by putting forth their best efforts and noth- 
ing to lose by sitting back and letting the govern- 
ment do all the work, now that it has put its hand 
to the plow. 

We believe the railroads are as patriotic as any 
other class, but they are also as human and as 
prone to err. It would be exceedingly human for 
some such thing to happen. But it would be as 
unpatriotic for a railroad official to fail now to co- 
operate with the new director by every means in 
his power as it would be for a soldier to desert in 
the trenches. We hope the railroads will take this 
attitude cheerfully and willingly. If they do not 
there is always another day. The war will not last 
always and government control, presumably, will 
end with the war. Then, when the railroads come 
back into control of their own properties, the pub- 
lic will remember any slacking on their part. Fa- 
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vorable public opinion is the one thing the rail- 
roads need most, and now is the time to win it. 

The effect of the new order of things on the ship- 
per and the public generally remains to be seen. 
There is power to do almost anything but no one 
knows to what extent it will be thought advisable 
to use that power. Probably passenger service will 
be cut down greatly and many trains taken off al- 
together. It is within the realm of possibility that 
the use of an entire line might be discontinued. 
Business may suffer more than it has already suf- 
fered in the matter of ability to move freight, or it 
may suffer less. Possibly the release of equipment 
from more or less unnecessary uses and other meth- 
ods adopted may result in such increased efficiency 
as actually to improve the commercial situation. 
The shipper will have much to learn as to new 
methods. It might even be that the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would be sus- 
pended in whole or in part, though, with respect to 
that matter, it would seem that there is nothing to 
be gained by changing materially the routine meth- 
ods by which the carriers file tariffs and shippers 
protest against them. There is discussion as to 
whether this is legally possible, but that is purely 
an academic question, of course, until something 
definite is proposed. No definite impressions can 
be formed as to how the new method will work 
until it is in actual operation and until Congress 
has acted on the proposals to be made by the Presi- 
dent for new legislation completing his program. 
There will doubtless be many changes. Some are 
already obvious. We believe that shipper and car- 
rier alike hope and will work for the best. 


GROWTH OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD. 

The present number completes volume number 
twenty of The Traffic World, the largest volume 
but two for any six months’ period in its ten years 
of existence and the largest for any corresponding 
six months’ period. The two larger ones covered 
periods from January to June, inclusive. They 
were only a few pages larger than this one. With- 
out unusual additions to the subject matter cov- 
ered there would naturally be fewer pages the lat- 
ter half of the year in which falls the vacation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and when 
there is the usual summer slackening in the work 
of the courts and other news sources. That we 
have broadened our activities is shown, therefore, 
not only by the fact that the size for the current 
six months is only a few pages behind the record 
for the first half of the year but that it is also the 
largest for its own period, the latter half of the year. 

Two important transportation developments are 
mainly responsible for this increase in the amount 
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of matter printed. The first is, of course, the de- 
velopment of the situation with relation to war 
conditions. Hardly a week has passed without 
some important news along this line—important 
not only to the traffic expert but to the general pub- 
lic as well—and there has been a great mass of 
technical matter concerning procedure under new 
conditions without which the traffic man would be 
lost. He has had to keep up with it and for that 
reason we, in the discharge of our function, have 
had to print it. We are still printing it and it looks 
as if we should continue printing it for many a 
week. 

The other important development is the amend- 
ment to the fifteenth section of the act to regulate 
commerce which requires approval by the Com- 
mission before a tariff increasing rates or charges 
may be filed. Even yet the procedure has not been 
fully settled under this new law and new problems 
come up frequently with the solution of which the 
traffic man must keep in touch. 

Outside of these two things and the natural ex- 
pansion in a host of little things that is to be ex- 
pected of a magazine that tries to keep abreast of 
the times, the increased size may be chiefly attrib- 
uted to the continuance of the course of traffic les- 
sons, begun in January of this year, and the publi- 
cation of the docket of the Southern Classification 
Committee, which always consumes many pages 
and is of great value to shippers in southern terri- 
tory especially. The traffic lessons have sustained 
the initial interest taken in them and through them 
we have been able in the last year to obtain up- 
wards of fifteen hundred new subscribers, which 
would be sufficient to show the esteem in which 
they are held even if we were not convinced of it 
by hundreds of letters from subscribers—both be- 
ginners in traffic and old hands at the business— 
who read them. 


In this connection we might remark that in this 
calendar year The Traffic World has made a net 
gain in circulation of over one-third, which record, 
we fancy, is one that few other periodicals and 
newspapers have met in this year of business up- 
heaval due to the war. 


The weekly Traffic Bulletin and the Daily Traffic 
World and Bulletin have also increased in impor- 
tance and value and corresponding circulation for 
some of the same reasons that have increased the 
need for The Traffic World. Chief of these is the 
new fifteenth section procedure, all applications for 
permission to file advanced rate tariffs and all ac- 
tion taken on these applications being now added 
to the tariff abstracts in these publications. Ship- 
ping Board tariffs are also now a recognized part 
of their subject matter. ° 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Cause of Congestion.—It is easy 
to cavil about what Congress does— 
which is an apologetic preface for an 
observation that the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce has been 
inquiring into the transportation sit- 
uation without first disclosing, for the 
benefit of itself or others who have 
to deal with the subject, the reason 
for the large fact that the railroads 
are congested. Why? Nobody has 

ever tried to give a serious answer to that. question, al- 
though nearly everybody concerned knows that if the 
railroad cars of the country were more economically used, 
much more traffic could be hauled. Louis D. Brandeis 
had a better notion as to why the railroads are sometimes 
clogged. His remarks in the five per cent case went to 
the point that cars and facilities are being extravagantly 
used. His remedy was to put a penalty on such use. 
That might be a good remedy if it accomplished anything 
other than increasing the charges. Increases in charges 
are not so much needed as a freer movement of traffic— 
a faster loading and unloading. Congestion arises largely 
from the selfishness of shippers who take hours and hours 
more for loading or unloading than are really needed to 
accomplish such operations. The railroads, too, of course, 
have been taking more time than really needed to per- 
form transportation service. It is submitted that it would 
be vastly cheaper for the country to pay higher wages, if 
necessary, for loading and unloading, than to undertake 
to buy more cars and -build more terminals at present 
prices. Cars and terminals now in existence could be 
made to yield a greater product. It is believed that the 
Senate committee would confer a great service on the 
nation, and thereby on the world, if it would bring wit- 
nesses to testify on this point of using too much time 
to load and unload. The smaller shippers, it is believed, 
are the ones that are wasting the time of cars and en- 
gines by that method. The big ones appear to realize 
what is necessary and are doing it. 


The Charleston & Norfolk Decision—The Commission’s 
decision in the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship Company 
case must state the law on the point involved correctly, 
for all the commissioners except Mr. Anderson partici- 
pated in it and none dissented from Chairman Hall’s 
report and conclusion. It is a question, however, whether 
Congress intended that the Commission should have the 
power to say what is and what is not a common carrier 
either by water or by rail and draw a line against a 
company that holds itself out to perform common carrier 
service, even if it has no facilities. It may be remarked 
that it would be useless to order the railroads involved 
to publish proportional rates to and from the ports, be- 
cause they would be paper rates. They would be such 
because there would be no company with ships to use 
them. The object of the Panama Canal act amendment 
to the sixth section of the act to regualte commerce 
was to promote the use of waterways in connection with 
common carriers by railroads, as the law has been de- 
clared. Before the Charleston & Norfolk company can 
find out whether the Commission would order the estab- 
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lishment of proportional rates, it must acquire boats. 
After it has done that, apparently, it must apply for the 
establishment of proportional rates and run the risk of 
having the Commission say that the local rates from 
Cincinnati to Norfolk would be proper as proportionals. 
Such a decision would put on the steamship company 
the burden of the whole cost of the differential adjust- 
ment, such as is always held to be necessary to attract 
traffic to a rail-and-water route. In a rate case the Com- 
mission once remarked that it is not necessary for a 
man to have actually grown potatoes before being en- 
titled to know what rate the railroad in his neighbor- 
hood would make thereon. In view, however, of the Com- 
mission’s decision in the Charleston & Norfolk case, it 
will be necessary for Congress to indicate that it has the 
power, and therefore the duty, to have railroads to and 
from ports publish proportional rates for use by common 
carriers by water, when such common carriers by water 
may be established. 


Commission’s Function Under Government Control.— 
Up to the time the President issued his proclamation tak- 
ing over control of the railroads, the thought was that 
under such a plan of government control the act to regu- 
late commerce would remain in full force and effect be- 
cause the legal title to the property devoted to the public 
use would still be in the railroad companies serving the 
public. There are those who believed to the contrary. In 
the event Congress should buy the railroads, things would, 
of course, be different and rates, rules and regulations 
would probably be such as were prescribed by the admin- 
istrative officer or officers appointed for that purpose. Con- 
gress might in that case designate tlre Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the body to administer the property re- 
quired by the government, although that would be unusual. 
When a subject involves only administrative questions, an 
executive officer is supposed to have full control. The 
Commission is a body of executive, quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative powers, simply because the making of 
a rate for the future is a legislative power and the de- 
termining of whether a rate for the past was just and 
reasonable is judicial. In compelling the observance of 
an existing rate, it is exercising a purely executive power. 
But if the government became the owner of the railroads 
there would be no judicial question involved. There 
would be no contest between parties. Nor would the 
question as to what should be charged for the future 
be a legislative one, because, dealing with its own prop- 
erty, as it would be if it owned the railroads, the gov- 
ernment would not have to consider whether the rate 
was compensatory or otherwise. The only question would 
be one of policy. The Secretary of War, as the repre- 
sentative of the owner of the Panama Railroad Company, 
prescribes the rates for that company and no questions 
are raised. If a shipper thinks the rate too high and 
can persuade the Secretary of War that it is, it may be 
brought down without thinking how much revenue the 
lowering will cause to be shunted away from the treasury 
of the company. With the government the owner of 
the railroads of the country, the question of the rela- 
tionship of rates from different localities might have to 
be settled by a consideration of political conditions. 
Those considering rate relationships might find it ex- 
pedient to find out which section of the country was in 
the saddle instead of merely what would be fair and 
decent. 
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Example of Government Inefficiency.—At an Atlantic 
port where considerable war work is being done, one 
branch of the army was receiving more carloads of lum- 
ber than it could unload and pile on its part of the mili- 
tary reservation. A civilian inspector negotiated with 
another branch of the army for space on which to unload 
twenty-five cars. Having had experience and being wise, 
the civilian asked the representative of the branch that 
was lending space to please mark -off with chalk lines 
the space allotted to him. The lender obligingly did that. 
The civilian realized that the space was big enough to 
accommodate the lading of sixty cars, piling it as he 
intended to pile it. Therefore he ordered fifty cars sent 
there. When he had unloaded twenty-eight cars the 
branch of the service that had made the allotment saw 
a light. With round oaths the colonel in charge of that 
part of the reservation ordered the civilian to cease and 
desist that instant. The civilian asked if the space 
within the chalk lines had not been allotted to him. The 
colonel replied that it had, but that the civilian had 
asked for only twenty-five cars, and he was not going 
to allow any more than the twenty-eight cars already 
unloaded to be placed there. The civilian asked why he 
should be punished because the space would hold more 
than the man who made the allotment thought it would. 
The cars of lumber which the civilian could have un- 
loaded on the space allotted to him by the ignorant officer 
of the branch lending the space are being held, on tracks 
at $5 a day until a ship can take away lumber in the 
yard of the overcrowded branch of the army. The people 
are paying money for that waste of cars and the gov- 
ernment’s other activities are being hindered by the 
colonel who has space in his yard but will not allow it 
to be used by another branch of the army. If he has 
anything to put in that space he did not tell the civilian. 


Another Example.—Another Atlantic port had embargoes 
slapped upon it because so many cars of piling from 
the south came rolling into it that the shipyard that is 
to use it cannot unload it as fast as it is coming in. 
The government traffic man who-is responsible for that 
port being inundated in that way issued preference cards 
for more cars than he was morally certain the shipyard 
could use, believing the delivering line would be choked 
because the shipyard builder could not begin unloading 
the cars that would come rolling in upon him. If the 
traffic man were a real czar, with power to conserve 
transportation facilities, he would have told those who 
asked for these preference cards to jump into a bramble 
bush. Perhaps he should have refused to issue the or- 
ders. The answer is that the interest in question was 
believed to be powerful enough to have forced the ap- 
pointment of another traffic man, who would have issued 
the orders. That incident and the episode in which the 
colonel used the mouth-filling oaths, it may be suggested, 
tend to show the need of a glorified traffic manager who 
will be big enough to tell even the President of the 
United States that he must not clog the public highways 
‘ by giving orders the effect of which he could not know 
because he had never done any “hashing” or “raw-hiding” 
on a railroad. A. E. H. 


COMMISSION ORDER 
The Commission has excluded fourth section application 
No. 674 from consideration in connection with No. 9792 et 
al., Memphis-Southwestern investigation. It has included 
Fourth Section No. 639, filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
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CONCEALED LOSS CLAIM FORMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
As a result of the meeting at New York November 27 of 
the Freight Claim Association, on the one hand, and ship- 
pers, represented by the National Industrial Traffic League, 
on the other, proposals to amend the rules for the han- 
dling, by the railroads, of claims for damages for con- 
cealed losses are now being circulated. The object is to 
produce something that will be acceptable to all carriers, 
because, unless there is uniformity, the carrier with the 
comparatively easy rules is the one that obtains the busi- 
ness of shippers objecting to the rules of more strict car- 
riers. The matter has been under discussion ever since the 
enactment of the Cummins amendment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission gave its tentative 
approval to the forms now in use in October, 1916. In 
passing on the question it expressed full sympathy with 
the idea of uniformity and regularity in such matters. 
After some discussion of the points in controversy hew 
forms substantially the same as the forms previously ap- 
proved by the Commission were agreed on at the Novem- 
ber 27 meeting. It was understood that these forms would 
be submitted to the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the Freight Claim Association for approval, after which 
the Commission would be asked either to approve the 
forms, as it did before, or to prescribe the use of forms by 
an appropriate order. Many of the representatives of the 
carriers and shippers present at the meeting seemed to 
think that if the Commission could consistently do so it 
ought to prescribe these forms by an order so that all 
carriers would use them and in that way all shippers would 
be treated alike. 


Briefly stated, the purpose of these forms is to enable 
the employes of shippers and carriers to prepare this class 
of claims in a systematic and uniform manner, thus en- 
abling carriers better to understand whether, when they 
receive the claim, it is or is not a valid one. Much of the 
trouble about this class of claims springs from the un- 
certainty existing in the minds of carriers as to their 
validity. Those familiar with the subject know that many 
of the alleged losses known as concealed loss are not really 
losses at all, but are merely the result of errors in tallying 
the goods when they are packed or unpacked. Moreover, 
even when there has been a loss, it often develops that it 
occurred while the goods were with the drayman at point 
of origin or at destination and not while the goods were 
with the carrier. It was brought out during the discus- 
sion that some carriers flatly refused to require shippers 
to use the forms and that this in many cases had resulted 
in the diversion of traffic from the carrier which insists 
upon the use of the form. 


DINING CAR FOOD SAVING 


The railway dining car services of the country reported 
to the United States Food Administration that in the 
months of October and November they effected the follow- 
ing savings in meats, wheat flour and sugar: Meats, 469,- 
508 pounds, or over 234 tons; wheat flour, 238,098 pounds, 
or over 1,214 barrels; sugar, 25,699 pounds, or over 12% 
tons. 

These savings were made despite an increase of twenty 
per cent in the number of persons fed in dining cars in 
October and November, 1917, as compared with the cor- 
responding two months of the previous year. 
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Decisions of Interstate 








MICHIGAN PERCENTAGE CASES 


In writing the report and order of the first division 
in the Michigan percentage cases, opinion No. 4857, 47 
I. Cc. C., 409-459, Commissioner McChord followed every 
recommendation of Attorney-Examiner LaRoe except one. 
The reductions suggested by LaRoe in his tentative report 
and adopted by the Commission are to become effective 
on or before February 15. The fundamental finding is 
that the rates to points in the southern and central parts 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan have been shown to 
be not unreasonable per se, but unduly prejudicial in 
comparison with rates to and from eastern territory to 
points in northern Ohio and Indiana and Detroit. 

The conclusion in the report is that the prejudice may 
be removed by using smaller percentages of the New 
York-Chicago scale in making rates to and from the com- 
plaining Michigan points. Two points are to be taken 
from the 84 per cent group cities and four from all others, 
except the 100 per cent group. Jackson, Saginaw, Bay 
City and other points in the 92 per cent group are to take 
88 per cent; Lansing and other points in the 95 per cent 
group are to take 91 per cent; Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Battle Creek and Marshall are to be reduced from 96 to 
92 per cent; and four points are to be taken from the 
group taking more than 100 per cent. The 100 per cent 
group is to be left unchanged, not merely because there 
was little evidence as to that group but because trans- 
portation differences were shown to be unfavorable in 
comparison with the more southern groups. Besides, in 
the C. F. A. class scale case, the Bay City-Muskegon line 
was prescribed as the proper line between the two rate 
territories. 

The only point on which the Commission did not pass 
was that raised by the fourth section applications in behalf 
of rates from west bank of Lake Michigan points, the 
routes of application of which pass through the higher 
rated territories in the southern peninsula. The Ann 
Arbor makes 100 per cent rates from the west bank points, 
in competition with the lines from Chicago, and carries 
the traffic through the 110 and 112 per cent groups. The 
competition that caused the west bank points to receive 
100 per cent rates was between car-ferry and all-rail routes. 

At the argument the declaration was made that the 
ships that enabled .competition by the water routes to 
exist have largely been withdrawn from the service ana 
that there is now no necessity for such a situation as 
that created by the fact that tonnage moving on 100 
per cent rates passes through 110 and 112 per cent groups. 
Proper disposition of the question, the report says, cannot 
be made until the Commission has been further advised. 

While the report deals with the situation in terms of 
the percentage formula the carriers used in constructing 
the rates, it distinctly repudiates the idea that the Michi- 
gan cities were entitled, as a matter of right, to have 
that formula used in determining rates for it. On that 
point the report says: 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the percentage 
formula cannot be accepted by the Commission as a meas- 
ure of the reasonableness of rates in this territory, or as 
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the criterion to be used in determining their lawfulness 
in other respects. We observed in the Saginaw case that 
‘the (percentage) system has no official character—that 
is to say, its bases have not been filed with the Com- 
mission;’ and at best the formula can be regarded only 
as a conventional basis employed years ago in building 
a rate structure which has since been so developed and 
modified that it now bears little evidence of the precise 
plan originally used in constructing it. It necessarily 
follows that the complainants are not warranted in de- 
manding that the percentage formula be used in gauging 
the reasonableness of the rates to and from Michigan, or 
in determining the proper relationship which those rates 
should bear to others in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. If, however, the complainants are able to show 
that the rates per mile of haul between points in Michigan 
and New York are higher than the corresponding rates 
enjoyed by competing cities in Ohio and Indiana, and 
that the difference in transportation conditions does not 
warrant the difference in rates, they are entitled to relief; 
and in determining those questions it is not necessary 
even to consider the percentage formula.” 


The proceeding embraces the following cases: No. 7294, 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Michigan Central Rail- 
road Co. et al.; No. 7806, Marshall Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Michigan Central Railroad Co. et al.; No. 9079, 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al.; No. 9160, Cadillac Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.; No. 
9208, Petoskey Business Men’s Association vs. Ann Arbor 
Railroad Co. et al.; No. 9293, Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.; and No. 
9325, Lansing Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co. et al. The proceeding also embraces portions 
of fourth section applications Nos. 607, 1771, 1481, 1561, 
1563, 1572, 1625, 1787, 2060, 3596, 3799, 4286, 4460 and 4966. 

In constructing their class rates and commodity rates 
between points in Central Freight Association territory 
and points east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
defendants divided Central Freight Association territory 
into a number of rate groups, the rates to and from which 
bear a fixed relation to the rates between Chicago, III., 
and New York, N. Y. To each group was assigned a 
“percentage,” which indicates the relation between its 
rates and the Chicago-New York rates. Complaints alleged 
that the percentages assigned to certain groups in the 
state of Michigan were excessive, and that they resulted 
in rates to and from Michigan points which are unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. 


CHARLESTON & NORFOLK S. S. CO. 


In adhering to the Commission’s former decision, Chair- 
man Hall, in No. 9224, Charleston & Norfolk Steamship 
Co. and Same vs. C. & O. et al., case No. 8081, opinion 
No. 4853, 47 I. C. C., 365-71, says that whenever and wher- 
ever “there is presented an opportunity to utilize water 
transportation this Commission will freely exercise its 
authority, but such authority can only be lawfully exer- 
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cised in a proper case. The law is clear that we can 
name rail proportional rates to ports only in connection 
with common carriers by water. In order to constitute 
a common carrier, something more substantial is required 
than a desire for special rates which may be used at some 
future time should certain contingencies happen.” 

The Charleston & Norfolk Steamship Company is a 
corporation which, at the time the proceeding was begun, 
had plans for the acquisition of ships to be operated 
between Charleston, Norfolk and Baltimore. The pro- 
moters planned to establish the service in connection with 
proportional rail rates to and from the ports, such pro- 
portionals to be established under the terms of the Pan- 
ama Canal amendment to the sixth section of the act to 
regulate commerce. The Commission held in 40 I. C. C., 
382, that inasmuch as the steamship company had no 
ships it could not order the rail carriers to establish 
proportional rates. It said that its jurisdiction extended 
only to the ordering of such proportional rates where 
there were common carriers by water to take advantage 
of them and that the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship 
Company could not be shown by any of the usual tests 
to be a common carrier, such as is entitled to invoke the 
provisions of section 6 as amended by the Panama Canal 
act. 

The Commission in its report remarked that no appli- 
cation for rehearing was made after the first decision, 
but that the Senate had directed a rehearing. In re- 
sponse to the order of the Senate the Commission initiated 
a proceeding on its own motion and consolidated with it 
the case which it had dismissed. 

In the report on rehearing the Commission carefully 
differentiated this case from the Flour City case, 23 I. C. 
C., 179, and the Suffern Grain Co., case 22, I. C. C., 178, 
saying that none of the issues presented in those cases 
had been raised in this one. 

In again dismissing the case, for want of jurisdiction, 
the Commission said that its denial of jurisdiction is open 
to review in an appropriate proceeding in court. To give 
the complainants all the help it could on that point, the 
report cites Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Hum- 
boldt Steamship Co., 224 U. S., 477. In that case the 
courts held that the Commission has jurisdiction over 
steamship lines to and from Alaska. That case also set- 
tled the question as to whether the courts will review 
cases in which the Commission may say.it has no juris- 
diction. 


RATE ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9206, L. S. Perdue 
vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., opinion 4820, 47 I. C. C., 210-12, 
there having been no showing that the rate on household 
goods from Fairmont, W. Va., to Portland, Ore., was 
unreasonable. No one having personal knowledge of the 
shipment testified. It was delivered to the railroad by 
a drayman, who signed the bill of lading. A rate of $3.70 
per 100 pounds was assessed. No notation as to the 
value of the goods was put on the bill of lading. That 
was an error, the report says, on the part of the agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. Without such notation as to 
value, no one could tell what rate was applicable. 


RATE ON ROUGH STONE 


In No. 8831, A. Schall Co. et al. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., 
opinion No. 4840, 47 I. C. C., 254-8, the Commission has, 
through its third division, decided that the rate on rough 
stone, sawed four sides or less, in carloads, from points 
in the Bedford, Ind., district to Omaha have not been 
shown to be unreasonable. It was found, however, that 
the rates were unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
were not two cents per hundred pounds under the rates 
contemporaneously applicable on dressed, planed, or 
sawed stone from and to the same points. The carriers 
are to remove the discrimination on or before February 
15 by publishing rates on rough stone: two cents under 
those on the dressed, planed or sawed product. 


Adhering to a former finding, the Commission has again 
dismissed No. 8072, Beall & Co. et al. vs. Oregon-Wash- 
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ington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al., oipnion No. 4862, 47 I. C. C, 
474. The reaffirmed finding is that a rate of one and a 
half times first class, amounting to $5.55 per 100 pounds, 
was properly assessed on a tar-heating tank from Frank. 
fort, N. Y., to Portland, Ore., and that it has not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unlawful. The report says 
the evidence produced at the rehearing fell short of proof 
that the rating and rate applied were unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. It called the comparisons made with 
supposedly analogous articles inadequate. 


BUTTER, EGGS, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In the tentative report on No. 8469 and related cases, 
Kansas Car-Lot Egg Shippers’ Association vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., prepared by Attorney-Examiner Watkins, 
who is no longer a member of the staff of the Commis- 
sion, it is recommended that the third-class rating be ap- 
plied to carload shipments of 21,000 pounds and upward 
of butter, butterine, oleomargarine, cheese, eggs and 
dressed poultry for local shipments within Official Classif- 
cation territory and shipments into that territory from 
the southern and western classification territories. It 
is further recommended that reparation be made to Wil- 
liam J. Moxley for shipments of oleomargarine on which 
rates higher than third class were paid. 

In Western Classification the third-class rating applies 
on carloads, 20,000 minimum. In Official, there is no car- 
load rating. The L. C. L. rating on dressed poultry is 
first; on eggs, butter, butterine and oleomargarine, second; 
cheese, third. On some particular packages of butter the 
rating is first, dressed poultry second, and on cheese, 
second and third. 

The conclusion is that while the any-quantity and L. C. 
L. ratings are legal and not unreasonable, the any-quantity 
ratings must not be used to make unreasonable charges 
on traffic moving in carloads. “The L. C. L. ratings were 
established, the report says, before there was any sub- 
stantial carload movement. Now that there is carload 
traffic, they have become, in effect, any-quantity rates, 
and result in unreasonable charges for carloads. 


UNIFORM LIVE STOCK CONTRACT 


The uniform bill of lading committee of the railroads, 
Cc. C. McCain, chairman, has issued to carriers in Official 
Classification territory the following notice: 


In accordance with the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 956, 
certain revisions in the provisions published in the Official 
Classification relating to valuations of live stock will be neces- 
sary, to be effective Jan. 1,. 1918. 

Supplement No. 20 to Official Classification No. 44, effective 
Jan. 1, 1918, will announce these changes and include a revised 
form of the Uniform Live Stock Contract also made necessary 
by the Commission’s decision. By the publication of this sup- 
plement, these changed regulations become lawfully effective 
and controlling on and after Jan. 1, 1918. 

It is desirable that the new form of contract should be ex- 
clusively employed on and after Jan. 1, 1918, but, owing to the 
limited remaining time and possibility of difficulties in obtain- 
ing supplies of the new form, it will be permissible for carriers 
to use the present form, in which event such form should bear 
the following notation: 

Effective Jan. 1, 1918, this contract is amended by 
Supplement No. 20 to Official Classification No. 44 and 
all reissues thereof. 

Efforts should be made to entirely replace the old form not 
_ — 7 1, 1918, by the new form to be effective from 
an. 1, 1918. 


COMMODITIES CASE CONTINUED. 


The eastern commodities case, I. and S. No. 1125, other- 
wise known as the supplemental fifteen per cent case, 
has been continued from December 30 to June 30—that 
is to say, the Commission has further suspended the tal- 
iffs therein involved to June 30. 
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Government Takes Railroad Control 


President Issues Proclamation Under Act of August, 1916—W. G. McAdoo Appointed 
Director General—President’s Program Includes Guaranteed Earnings— 
Legislation to be Asked of Congress—Some 
Problems Discussed 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

As a military measure the rails were taken over by 
the government at noon December 28, with William G. 
McAdoo as Director General of Railways, the President’s 
proclamation taking them over through the Secretary of 
War having been issued after the close of business for 
the day December 26. Every railroad and adjunct coast- 
wise water line passes into McAdoo’s control; also sleep- 
ing car and other private car lines, although there is 
question as to whether the law of August, 1916, confers 
the power to take over private car lines such as the 
Pullman and Armour lines. 

The President’s action prior to an appeal to Congress 
puts on the lawmakers the necessity of providing for 
the compensation of the railroads, presumably in accord- 
ance with agreement made with their representatives be- 
fore the President issued his proclamation. Long before 
the President acted well informed men were given to 
understand that the President would ask Congress to 
guarantee a net income to the railroads during govern- 
ment operation equal to the average of operating income 
for 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency, 
formerly director of the Seaboard Air Line, but ousted 
from that place by National City Bank interests, has been 
talked of as McAdoo’s chief aid, though a few hours 
before the President announced his determination to 
take over the railroads, confidential messages went to the 
heads of the principal railroad systems of the country 
indicating that when possession had been taken of the 
transportation facilities of the nation, a board of five or 
seven members would be appointed to advise with the 
Director General of Railways. The thought was that this 
board should be composed of representatives of the army 
and navy, the food and fuel administrations, and Priority 
Agent Lovett, because the executive departments of these 
administrations are the chief government shippers. Prac- 
tically every transportation man in the country believes 
the so-called failure of private control is due in great 
measure to the excessive zeal of various branches of the 
government in issuing preference and priority orders for 
the movement of supplies already owned by the govern- 
ment or materials to be converted into supplies for the 
government. j 

Substitution of the government as the operating official 
of the transportation system makes the country morally, 
if not legally, responsible for the earnings of each rail- 
road in the country. It is believed that Commissioner 
McChord, who wrote a supplement to the special report 
Which the Commission sent to Congress December 5, 
will be a factor in the management of the government’s 
control of railroads. In his supplement he pointed out 
the necessity for co-ordination of the transportation de- 
mands of the government as a shipper. He suggested 
the appointment of a central body representing the gov- 
ernment, so that regulation and operation by the govern- 
ment would be carried along the lines of the regulation 
which has been attempted since teeth were put into the 


act to regulate commerce in 1906. His idea has been ~ 
that there should be a central board in which the Com- 
mission, the President’s priority agent, the army, the 
navy, and the Shipping Board should be represented; that 
this board should formulate transportation policies and 
have them executed by the body the railroads might care 
to designate, presumably, the railroads’ war board, of 
which Fairfax Harrison is chairman. 
Some Questions as to Power 


Until and unless Secretary McAdoo otherwise directs, 
rates, rules and regulations that have been approved by 
the Commission are to remain in full force and effect. 
That is the purport of the President’s proclamation. It 
is believed that in the event that McAdoo undertakes to 
change any of the rates, rules, or regulations to the 
damage of any particular shipping interest, his authority 
to supersede the Commission might be questioned in the 
courts. The statute under which the President is acting, 
it has been suggested, is narrow and gives him no specific 
authority to set aside the act to regulate commerce. 

Another point that will probably be made in Congress, 
if not in the courts, is that there appears to be no author- 
ity in the law of August, 1916, giving the President 
control over private car lines. The courts have held time 
and again that they are not common carriers subject to 
the act to regulate commerce. 


The President’s power to take over and operate the 
railroads has not been seriously disputed anywhere. The 
only question to be settled is as to the compensation 
the railroads shall receive. Should Congress refuse to 
enact legislation guaranteeing an operating income equal 
to the average of the last three years, the only way for 
the railroads, it is contended by some, to obtain what 
they claim they are entitled to receive would be to file 
suits for damages caused by the trespass or use of their 
property by the government. The fact that there is a 
war, it has been suggested, does not suspend the consti- 
tutional guarantee about due process of law and compensa- 
tion. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, ranking minority member 
of the interstate commerce committee, said that President 
Wilson’s scheme for governmental control of the roads, 
based on an annual guaranteed compensation, could not 
be worked out under the law of August, 1916, which the 
President quotes as his authority for working out his 
program. 

“To my mind, Congress will have to pass a law that 
will not only provide the money—for, of course, that is 
essential—but will legalize the execution of the program 
outlined by the President,” said he. “The law of August, 
1916, does not, I think, go far enough. 

“Whatever legislation is necessary, Congress will pass. 
That may be relied upon. Nothing is more important 
than to organize the railroad systems of the country 
for war purposes. I am glad the President has acted.” 

Chairman Sims, of the House committee, said whole- 
hearted support would be given the President. 
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“The action taken by the President was absolutely 
inevitable, in my opinion,” he said. 
The Proclamation 

The proclamation of the President is as follows: 

“Whereas, The Congress of the United States, in the 
exercise of the constitutional authority vested in them, 
by joint resolution of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, bearing date April 6, 1917, resolved: 

“*That the state of war between the United States and 
-the imperial German government, which has thus been 
thrust upon the United States, is hereby formally declared; 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to employ the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and the resources of the govern- 
ment to carry on war against the imperial German gov- 
ernment, and to bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States.’ 

“And by joint resolution bearing date of December 7, 
1917, resolved: 

“*That a state of war is hereby declared to exist be- 
tween the United States of America and the imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian government; and that the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to em- 
ploy the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the government to carry on 
war against the imperial and royal Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernment; and to bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion all the resources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States.’ 

“And whereas, it is provided by section 1 of the act 
approved August 29, 1916, entitled, ‘An act making appro- 
priations for the support of the army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes’ as follows: 

“*The President, in time of war, is empowered, through 
the Secretary of War, to take possession and assume con- 
trol of any system or systems of transportation, or 
any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the exclusion, 
as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material and 
equipment, or for such other purposes connected with the 
emergency as may be needful or desirable.’ 

“And whereas, it has now become necessary, in the 
national defense, to take possession and assume control 
of certain systems of transportation and to utilize the 
same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of other 
than war traffic thereon, for the transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment therefor, and for other need- 
ful and desirable purposes connected with the prosecution 
of the war. 

“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, under and by virtue of the powers vested 
in me by the foregoing resolutions and statute, and by 
virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, do hereby, 
through Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, take posses- 
sion and assume control at 12 o’clock noon on the 28th 
day of December, 1917, of each and every system of trans- 
portation and the appurtenances thereof located wholly 
or in part within the boundaries of the continental United 
States and consisting of railroads, and owned or controlled 
systems of coastwise and inland transportation, engaged 
in general transportation, whether operated by steam or 
by electric power, including also terminals, terminal com- 
panies and terminal associations, sleeping and parlor cars, 
private cars and private car lines, elevators, warehouses, 
telegraph and telephone lines and all other equipment and 
appurtenances commonly used upon or operated as a part 
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of such rail or combined rail and water systems of trans- 
portation—to the end that such systems of transportation 
be utilized for the transfer and transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment, to the exclusion, so far as 
may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon; and that so 
far as such exclusive use be not necessary or desirable, 
such systems of transportation be operated and utilized 
in the performance of such other services as the national 
interest may require and of the usual and ordinary busi- 
ness and duties of common carriers. 

“It is hereby directed that the possession, control, oper- 
ation and utilization of such transportation systems hereby 
by me undertaken shall be:exercised by and through Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, who is hereby appointed and designated 
director general of railroads. _ 

“Said director may perform the duties imposed upon 
him so long and to such an extent as he shall determine, 
through the boards of directors, receivers, officers and em- 
ployes of said systems of transportation. 

“Until and except so far as said director shall from 
time to time by general or special orders otherwise pro- 
vide, the boards of directors, receivers, officers and em- 
ployes of the various transportation systems shall continue 
the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course of 
the business of common carriers in the names of their re- 
spective companies. 

“Until and except so far as said director shall, from 
time to time, otherwise, by general or special orders, de- 
termine, such systems of transportation shall remain sub- 
ject to all existing statutes and orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to all statutes and orders of 
regulating commissions of the various states in which said 
systems or any part thereof may be situated. But any 
orders, general or special, hereafter made by said director 
shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as now affecting the 
possession, operation and control of street electric pas- 
senger railways, including railways commonly called inter- 
urbans, whether such railways be or be not owned or con- 
trolled by such railroad companies or systems. 

“By subsequent order and proclamation, if and when 
it shall be found necessary or desirable, possession, con- 
trol or operation may be taken of all or any part of such 
street railway systems, including subways and tunnels; 
and by subsequent order and proclamation, possession, 
control and operation in whole or in part may also be re- 
linquished to the owners thereof of any part of the rail- 
road systems or rail and water systems, possession and 
control of which are hereby assumed. 

“The director shall, as soon as may be after having 
assumed such possession and control, enter upon nego- 
tiations with the several companies looking to agreements 
for just and reasonable compensation for the possession, 
use and control of their respective properties on the basis 
of an annual guaranteed compensation, above accruing de- 
preciation and the.maintenance of their properties, equiva- 
lent, as nearly as may be, to the average of the net oper- 
ating income thereof for the three-year period ending June 
30, 1917, the results of such negotiations to be reported to 
me for such action as may be appropriate and lawful. 

“But nothing herein contained, expressed, or implied, 
or hereafter done or suffered hereunder, shall be deemed 
in any way to impair the rights of the stockholders, bond- 
holders, creditors and other persons having interests in 
said systems of transportation or in the profits thereof, 
to receive just and adequate compensation for the use 
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and control and operation of their property hereby as- 
sumed. 

“Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing in- 
terest upon bonds, debentures and other obligations may 
be paid in due course, and such regular dividends and in- 
terest may continue to be paid until and unless the said 
director shall from time to time otherwise by general or 
special orders determine; and, subject to the approval of 
the director, the various carriers may agree upon and ar- 
range for the renewal and extension of maturing obliga- 
tions. 

“Bxcept with the prior written assent of said director 
no attachment by mesne process or on execution shall be 
levied on or against any of the property used by any of 
the said transportation systems in the conduct of their 
business aS common carriers, but suits may be brought by 
and against said carriers and judgments rendered as hither- 
to until and except so far as said director may, by general 
or special orders, otherwise determine. 

“From and after 12 o’clock on said 28th day of Decem- 
per, 1917, all transportation systems included in this order 
and proclamation shall conclusively be deemed within the 
possession and control of said director without further 
act or notice. 

“But for the purpose of accounting said possession and 
control shall date from 12 o’clock midnight on December 
31, 1917. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, in the District of Columbia, this 26th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Seventeen and of the independence of the 
United States, the One Hundred and Forty-second.” 


Statement by the President 


In his. statement issued at the same time with the 
proclamation the President said: 

“T have exercised the powers over the transportation 
systems of the country which were granted me by the 
act of Congress of August, 1916, because it has become 
imperatively necessary for me to do so. This is a war of 
resources no less than of men, perhaps even more than of 
men, and it is necessary for the complete mobilization of 
our resources that the transportation systems of the coun- 
try should be organized and employed under a single au- 
thority and a simplified method of co-ordination which 
have not proved possible under private management and 
control. 

“The committee of railway executives who have been co- 
operating with the government in this all important mat- 
ter have done the utmost that it was possible for them 
to do; have done it with patriotic zeal and with great 
ability; but there were difficulties that they could neither 
escape nor neutralize. Complete unity of administration 
in the present circumstances involves upon occasion and at 
many points a serious dislocation of earnings, and the 
committee was, of course, without power or authority to 
rearrange charges or effect proper compensations and ad- 
justments of earnings. 

“Several roads which were willingly and with admirable 
public spirit accepting the orders of the committee have al- 
ready suffered from these circumstances and should not 
be required to suffer further. In mere fairness to them 
the full authority of the government must be substituted. 
The government itself will thereby gain an immense in- 
crease of efficiency in the conduct of the war and of the 
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innumerable activities upon which its successful conduct 
depends. 

“The public interest must be first served, and in addi- 
tion the financial interests of the government and the finan- 
cial interests of the railroads must be brought under a 
common direction. The financial operations of the rail- 
ways need not, then, interfere with the borrowings of the 
government, and they themselves can be conducted at a 
greater advantage. 

“Investors in railway securities may rest assured that 
their rights and interests will be as scrupulously looked 
after by the government as they could be by the directors 
of the several railway systems. Immediately upon the 
reassembling of Congress I shall recommend that these 
definite guarantees be given: First, of course, that the 
railway properties will be maintained during the period 
of federal control in as good repair and as complete equip- 
ment as when taken over by the government; and, second, 
that the roads shall receive a net operating income equal 
in case to the average net income of the three years pre- 
ceding June 30, 1917; and I am entirely confident that the 
Congress will be disposed in this case, as in others, to see 
that justice is done and full security assured to the owners 
and creditors of the great systems which the government 
must now use under its own direction or else suffer serious 
embarrassment. 

“The Secretary of War and I are agreed that, all the 
circumstances being taken into consideration, the best 
results can be obtained under the immediate executive 
direction of William G. McAdoo, whose practical experience 
peculiarly fits him for the service and whose authority as 
Secretary of the Treasury will enable him to co-ordinate 
as no other man could the many financial interests which 
will be involved and which might, unless systematically 
directed, suffer very embarrassing entanglements. 

“The government of the United States is the only great 
government now engaged in the war which has not already 
assumed control of this sort. It was thought to be in the 
spirit of American institutions to attempt to do everything 
that was necessary through private management, and if 
zeal and ability and patriotic motive could have accom- 
plished the necessary unification of administration it 
would certainly have been accomplished; but no zeal or 
ability could overcome insuperable obstacles, and I have 
deemed it my duty to recognize that fact in all candor, 
now that it is demonstrated, and to use without reserve 
the great authority reposed in me. A great national ne- 
cessity dictated the action and I was therefore not at 
liberty to abstain from it.” 


Waiting for McAdoo 

Everybody connected with the railroads or their regu- 
lation, the day after the proclamation, folded his hands, 
figuratively speaking, and decided he could do nothing 
but wait and continue to wait until Mr. McAdoo chose 
to speak or act. While there was grave doubt in the 
minds of many as to whether the President could make 
McAdoo the substitute for the railroad officials and the 
Commission, no one thought of formally challenging his 
proclamation as trying to give McAdoo more than the 
law allows. . 

Only one immediate change was admitted to be neces- 
sary. That was that Mr. Lovett would lose his power 
to issue priority orders. That conclusion was reached 
on the theory that if McAdoo operates the railroads he 
cannot tolerate any changes by a priority agent. With 
McAdoo the operator a priority order, in effect, would 
be an overruling of the orders of the Director General. 
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As to rate cases, the thought was that there was no 
necessity for a decision in that matter because the burden 
of supporting the carriers has been placed on the treasury. 
As an aid to the treasury, it was suggested, the Com 
mission might order shippers to pay higher rates. 

The railroad’s war board, which may be continued as the 
agent of railroad owners to receive McAdoo’s orders, went 
into session earlier than usual December 27, to consider the 
probable effect of the new order of things on the elaborate 
organization the carriers have built up under the reso- 
lution of their executives to unify their properties and 
operate them as a continental system. 


McAdoo Answers Questions 


As director general of the railroads Mr. McAdoo be- 
lieves he has absolute power to change any rate, rule, or 
practice and that the authority of the Commissioners has 
been superseded, but that as experts he will give their 
advice and suggestions great weight. Under the seizure 
law the President is authorized to exclude traffic from 
railroads or parts thereof, the guide for his discretion 
being what he considers necessary or desirable as enabling 
him to procure transportation of troops and military sup- 
plies and materials. Having power to exclude, it is argued, 
he has power to prescribe terms on which freight may 
be hauled. 

McAdoo met newspaper correspondents December 27 
to explain to them the object to be attained by the taking 
over. The foregoing paragraph is the conclusion drawn 
from his answers to hundreds of questions. Nearly all 


were designed to bring out ideas as to what changes would 
be made in personnel of railroad managements, the guar- 
anteeing of earnings, stabilizing of the money market, 
purchase of equipment, extensions of existing roads and 


new lines, if any. The Director-General tried to make it 
clear that, until the President acted, he was not free to 
discuss with those who know about such things what 
measures should be taken and that therefore he had no 
matured plans. His fundamental proposition is that there 
will be no changes until the investigation has shown 
them to be necessary. Reduction in salaries of presidents 
has not even been discussed nor has an increase in wages 
for the brotherhood, whose chiefs were talking with Presi- 
dent Wilson while McAdoo was talking to newspaper men. 


The inference as to what the management of the rail- 
roads will be like may be inferred from the fact that 
McAdoo will maintain his railroad office in the Commis- 
sion’s building and, except for his personal staff, the Com- 
mission force will do the work. His plan for the imme- 
diate future was to discuss the whole subject with the 
" railroad war board on December 28, the day the control 
passed into his hands, and to select his personal staff, as 
to which he gave no indication. The technical part will 
probably consist of an operating and a traffic man. John 
Skelton Williams is neither. 


It became generally known that Commissioners Mc: 
Chord, Anderson, Woolley, Clark and Hall have been work- 
ing on plans for government control, such as has been 
initiated, for six or seven weeks as the only way out, 
consulting with McAdoo frequently. 


McAdoo was at pains to impress on his auditors that 
the taking over is an accomplished fact, but that compénsa- 
tion depends on what Congress or the courts may do. If 
Congress offers compensation acceptable to railroad own- 
ers, that question, too, will be closed. If the compensation 
offered is rejected, then the courts, or a special judicial 
tribunal that may be established by Congress, will have 
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to determine it in accordance with well-established prin- 
ciples. ‘ 

As director, McAdoo will try to move traffic via the 
shortest routes, regardless of ownership of rails or equip- 
ment. He will make deliveries where shippers request, 
unless an embargo has been laid on the particular delivery 
point. 

Appeal to the Public 


Mr. McAdoo issued the following appeal to the nation 
for unity in support of the government in its new railroad 
policy: , 

“This new task is of great magnitude and difficulty. 
It cannot be done in a moment, and it cannot be done 
at all unless the people of the United States, as well as 
the officers and employes of the railroads, give to the 
railroad director their intelligent and patriotic support. 
I earnestly seek the co-operation and assistance of every 
good citizen in this great work. 

“The operation of the railroads as a thoroughly unified 
system is of fundamental importance to the success of 
the war. Without it we cannot get the effective use of 
our resources. The supreme test in this war will probably 
come in the year 1918. Victory will depend upon our 
speed and efficiency. We can get neither speed nor effi- 
ciency unless the railroads are equal to the demands of 
the situation. 

“I can only say at the moment that the problem will 
be taken hold of vigorously and that plans and policies 
will be announced from time to time as rapidly as it is 
possible to mature them. Meanwhile the business will be 
conducted through existing railroad organizations with all 
the support and power of the government asserted in be- 
half of more efficient and satisfactory operation. 

“The Director-General of Railroads, upon invitation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has accepted offices 
in the Interstate Commerce building. The Commission 
has also placed at the disposal of the director the entire 
work and facilities of the Commission.” 


Chances for Legislation 

Friction among senators as to who shall succeed New- 
lands as chairman of the interstate commerce committee 
may result in delaying railroad legislation made necessary 
by the government’s taking control of carriers. No such 
delay, however, is possible in the House, because, just 
before the holiday recess Mr. Sims of Tennessee was 
formally made chairman of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee to fill the vacancy created when Mr. 
Adamson took membership on the Board of General Cus- 
toms Appraisers, to which place he was appointed last 
August. Mr. Adamson deferred taking the oath as ap- 
praiser so as to help on the Newlands committee investi- 
gation on the Pacific coast. Dan V. Stephens of Nebraska 
fills the vacancy on the committee created by the Adamson 
retirement. 


Conference with Railroads 

A conference between McAdoo and the railroads’ war 
board, at which outlines of relations between them were 
to be made, began December 27, shortly before noon, the 
hour at which McAdoo came into control of the railroads. 
No statement as to what had been accomplished or sought 
to be brought about, was expected until night. The con- 
ference was between the man with supreme power and 
the representatives of the owners, who must obtain their 
compensation for a seizure they could not prevent. 

The desire on both sides was to make the transfer of 
power with as little friction as. possible—that is, to have 
actual operation carried on with the organization now 
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in existence, changes in rules and personnel taking place 
only when experience shall show changes to be necessary 
or desirable. ; 

McAdoo’s contention that he has absolute power over 
rates, rules and practices caused some surprise, but ex- 
amination of that part of the statute authorizing exclu- 
sion of freight caused at least qualified acquiescence in 
that proposition. No representative of shippers was pres- 
ent and no one proposed that those who pay the freight 
in the first instance should be consulted. 


Guaranteeing of Returns 


Taking over and guaranteeing a fair return on invest- 
ment has been easy to say, but unless the courts can be 
persuaded to overlook their decisions as to the meaning of 
compensation oh due process of law or the rail- 
roads make voluntary agreements, it is pointed out that 
the guaranteeing of a fair return may not be done. Con- 
gress has not the power to fix compensation for property 
taken from a citizen. That is a judicial question. The 
point came up a few years ago in the District of Columbia 
when Congress told its agents in the District to take a 
specified piece of property and pay not more than $100,000 
for it. The property was taken, but the question as to 
whether $100,000 was enough or too much was decided by 
the courts. The fundamental principle that a man cannot 
be the judge in his own cause applied to the government 
just as much as to an individual. 

It is considered doubtful whether the directors of a rail- 
road company could permanently or temporarily alienate 
the property of the company—that is to say, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether they could sell the property to the gov- 
ernment or lease it for a period of years, or for the dura- 


tion of the war. 


The President is supposed to know how the British gov. 
ernment was able to make the arrangement now existing 
between it and the English railroads. The ordinary law- 
yer having to do with questions before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not informed on the point. It is 
doubtful whether any of the commissioners have been in- 
formed on the point, because theirs has not been the duty 
of figuring out how the government may make compensa- 
tion for the property of the railroad companies when the 
President should exercise the power of taking over. 


It is suspected, however, that the British took over the 
railroads in the islands as a result of bargaining between 
the government and the railroad companies. Congress 
might authorize the President to bargain, and, if the stock- 
holders of the various companies consented to proposed 
arrangements based on the-net return to the railroad for 
the pre-war period, an agreement could be made. There 
is no dispute about that, but it is suggested that bargain- 
ing is likely to be a tedious process when, apparently, the 
need is for instant action. 

The trouble has not been in earnings, but in inability to 
obtain capital to make extensions of terminals and obtain 
additional equipment. The railroads proposed, in the fif- 
teen per cent case, in effect, that the earnings be made so 
large that capital would be attracted, notwithstanding the 
huge demands for money by the government, that they 
might make the extensions and additions to equipment 
Stock. At least, that is the way the shippers analyzed the 
demands in the fifteen per cent case and there was no 
vigorous objection to that conclusion. 


It is therefore coming to be recognized, as was plainly 
Stated by Fairfax Harrison in his letter to Senator New: 
lands, that it is a question of obtaining capital. That 
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efforts to obtain capital would be in competition with the 
government’s drives to obtain money for war purposes, it 
is believed, is obvious. Both government and the railroads 
are calling on the people to give money. Mr. Harrison 
suggested in his letter that the railroads do not ask for 
loans from the government, but merely the help of the 
government to obtain money on their own credit. Some 
time ago Secretary McAdoo said he did not want any of 
the financiers to make arrangements for capitalizing pri- 
vate enterprises without first consulting him. That meant 
that none of the big banks should agree to furnish money 
for factories or any other kind of enterprise without first 
obtaining the consent of the secretary of the treasury. The 
reason for his request, it is believed, is also obvious. If 
the big banks entered into arrangements for taking the 
money of their depositors for starting new factories, the 
stockholders could not use the money to buy liberty bonds. 
Therefore, if the banks are to be allowed to furnish money 
for the railroads, the consent of Secretary McAdoo is 
needed. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

After representatives of the railway brotherhoods had 
called at the White House, December 27, to talk to the 
chief executive, they said there would be no dispute with 
the government over wage problems, no hesitancy on the 
part of railroad employes in the business of emergency 
transportation, and some agreeable method of adjustment 
would be worked out to provide for the handling of their 
demands for higher wages. The President talked with the 
brotherhood heads for over an hour, but there was no 
statement forthcoming. 

It could not be definitely ascertained whether the Presi- 
dent discussed the probabilities of how the 40 per cent 
wage increase demands of the employes might be solved. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, gave it as his opinion that organized labor would 
stand wholeheartedly behind the President. 
vited the chiefs to the conference of December 27. The 
printed record shows the brotherhoods to be opposed to 
subjecting themselves to the control of the government in 
any way. 

At the so-called Adamson law ,hearing before the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, Samuel Gompery 
said organized labor, as a general proposition, was op- 
posed to “legislative settlements” of labor disputes. Trans- 
lated into ordinary English that means that labor is 
opposed to having the lawmakers say how many hours 
they shall labor or how many dollars they shall receive, 
under pretense that such a statute would be a regulation 
of commerce between the states, or any other pretense. 
He said that in the circumstances then prevailing, he 
would not oppose the bill. 


Specifically the desire of the President in calling the 
labor leaders to the White House was_ supposed, 
at the time- the invitation was issued, to be as 
to whether they would oppose the taking over of the 
railroads, in the event he thought that the best solution 
that could be made, but he acted on that matter before 
the conference was held. The thought was that the 
brotherhood leaders would be opposed because govern- 
ment operation would mean indictment, if the men ever 
undertook to strike. 


The recent decision by the Supreme Court in the Hitch- 


man case settled the principle that an employer has the 
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right to make it a condition precedent that his employe 
shall not be or become a member of a labor union and 
that an employer is entitled to injunctive relief if a union 
undertakes to unionize an open or non-union shop.’ 


The labor leaders, therefore, were supposed to be par- 
ticularly on edge against anything looking toward gov- 
ernment regulation of hours of labor or wages and to 
feel that as a mere question of policy it would be safer 
for them to have the railroads in private control, because 
the threat of a strike, under such conditions, could be 
used to compel the government to use its influence to 
obtain the things demanded by the unions. Should the 
government become the employer, its first rule wouid 
probably be to forbid employes to speak with congress- 
men about legislation. That is the rule in every executive 
department. The relative importance of the labor lead- 
ers would be reduced. The leaders of organizations of 
government employes are insignificant in influence in 
comparison with the labor leaders on the outside. There 
is a larger percentage of non-union labor in supposedly 
unionized government shops. In fact, the whole situation, 
from the point of view of organized labor leaders, in 
the government service, is supposed to be unsatisfactory. 

The four brotherhoods exercise, or are supposed to 
exercise, a determining influence in elections. With the 
government taking over the railroads it is supposed the 
brotherhood leaders would decline in importance. 


WILLIAM G. McADOO 


William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and 
now Director General of Railways, in that dual capacity 
probably wields more power than ever before belonged 
to a United States official outside of the President him- 
self. He is not ignorant of railroad affairs. ; 


He was born near Marietta, Ga., Oct. 31, 1863. Almost 
from boyhood he plunged into the construction, operation 
and maintenance of railroads. 

When he was 19 he was compelled to leave the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and take a place as a deputy clerk 
of the United States Circuit Court. This supported him 
while he studied law, and at 21 he was admitted to the 
bar and displayed such an aptitude that he was appointed 
a division counsel for a road which presently was ac: 
quired by the Richmorid & Danville Railway. 

He then took up the close study of railroads. In all 
litigation, no matter how insignificant, he went to the 
root, riding on locomotives, spending many hours on trains, 
questioning all employes, from the lowest to the highest, 
to add to his store of knowledge. 

He was still in his twenties when he acquired a con- 
trolling interest of the Knoxville Street Railroad Com- 
pany. This was his first reverse. Equipment of electric 
roads was primitive and constantly getting out of order. 
But he had begun to qualify as a railroad expert. 

In 1892 McAdoo went to New York and engaged in law 
practice. This led, in 1898, to a partnership with William 
McAdoo, formerly representative in Congress, assistant 
secretary of the navy, and police commissioner of New 
York. Although of the same name, they are not relatives. 
It was in these years he began studying the problem 
of tunneling under the Hudson to admit the railroads 
into Manhattan. 

Twice before tunnel schemes had failed because of the 
gigantic engineering feats involved. But McAdoo per- 
sisted until finally a company was formed and the first 
tunnel completed. It was successful and since that time 
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groups of tunnels have been constructed on -McAdovo’s 
plans. ? 

In the construction of the tunnels McAdoo has been 
credited with not only a gigantic engineering success but 
also a financial one, for he was compelled to surmount 
many obstacles before opposing forces withdrew and 
permitted him to begin work. 

Mr. McAdoo has been twice married, first to Sarah 
Houston Fleming in Chattanooga, Tenn., in 1895, who died 
in 1912, and to Eleanor Randolph Wilson, youngest daugh- 
ter of the President, in 1914. By his first wife there 
are six of the McAdoo children. Three of his sons are 
in the navy. 


SENATE COMMITTEE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Though the Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
the day the Cummins resolution for an investigation of 
the railroad problem based on the special report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was adopted—December 
18—received an intimation from the White House that the 
President would be pleased if the committee could see its 
way clear not to start its public inquiry until after he 
had decided on his program and had addressed Congress 
on the subject after the holiday recess, the committee, De- 
cember 26, before the President’s proclamation taking 
over the railroads was issued, made arrangements to be- 
gin hearings December 29. Commissioners Hall, McChord 
and Aitchison were tentatively agreed on as the witnesses 
for that day. 


DEATH OF SENATOR NEWLANDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Senator Francis Griffith Newlands of Nevada, the most 
prominent figure in railway and other economic legisla- 
tion, died December 23 from an attack of heart disease. 
Anxiety and work resulting from the impending inquiry 
to determine the reason for the railroad congestion are 
counted as the immediate cause of his death. Senator 
Newlands, at the time of his death, was chairman of the 
joint committee of the two houses making a general study 
of the railroad problem, known as the Newlands joint 
committee; chairman of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, and chairman of the sub-committee of 
the last-mentioned committee making arrangements for 
an investigation based on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s special report to Congress of December 5. 
Organization, planning and scheming for the passage of 
a bill, was not the field of endeavor in which the late 
senator was able to work most successfully. He had 
imagination that enabled him to plan such legislation as 
the arid land reclamation law, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law and the act requiring co-ordination and com- 
bination of river improvement, swamp drainage and arid 
land reclamation project under the chief of army engi- 
neers. But that brand of energy, or whatever it may be 
called, that is needed for the passage of bills, was not 
among his gifts. He obtained the passage of bills only 
by bulldog tenacity and ignoring of ridicule by his col- 
leagues and the newspapers. Few regarded him as 4 
statesman, yet on examination of the legislation with 
which his name is associated, it is generally admitted that 


he undertook and accomplished statesman-like work. 


A caucus of Democratie senators may have to be held to 
decide whether Senator Smith of South Carolina or Sena 
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tor Pomerene of Ohio shall fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Newlands. 

The South Carolinian holds the ranking place. The 
Ohio senator, however, has served longer as a member 
of the interstate. commerce committee and that affords 
ground for the contest. The South Carolinian has the 
rule of seniority on his side. Up to this time that rule has 
prevailed, even to the extent of holding William J. Stone in 
place as chairman of the committee on foreign relations. 

One senator is supposed to be equally as well fitted 
to be chairman as any other. The committee on commit- 
tees—the body which assigns senators to committees—is 
supposed to study the question as to the places each sena- 
tor would fill to the best advantage of the country. 

Four years ago that committee decided that Senator E. 
D. Smith of South Carolina would be a more valuable 
member on the interstate commerce committee than Sena- 
tor Pomerene, so it placed his name ahead of that of the 
Ohio senator. The latter had served two years on the 
committee when Smith was made a member thereof. 

Now Pomerene’s friends are arguing that the South 
Carolinian has taken practically no interest in transpor- 
tation questions and should therefore not be made chair- 
man ahead of Pomerene, who has taken such interest and 
has had ionger service on the committee. 

It is generally conceded that Pomerene has been more 
of a student of the problems that will come before the 
committee for settlement, especially now that President 
Wilson has taken over the railroads and will put on Con- 
gress the duty of enacting legislation necessary to carry 
out his program. 

But the seniority rule is so strong that it has not been 
set aside within the memory of men now serving in the 
Senate, except with the consent of the senator to be super- 
seded by some colleague. It is strong because every sena- 
tor expects it to operate in his favor some day. No sena- 
tor desires to subject himself to a rule authorizing com- 
parisons between himself and some other senator. 

The chances are all against the caucus setting aside 
Smith for Pomerene or Robinson of Arkansas, or Saulsbury 
of Delaware. Pomerene, Robinson and Saulsbury appear 
to have given transportation questions more thought than 
the South Carolinian. Yet the latter is not expected to 
step aside for any of them. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A complete summary of the results of operations in 
December shows an increase in the operating revenue 
for the country as a whole from $338,666,230 to $380,- 
951,979; in expenses from $219,295,841 to $259,017,248; 
net fell from $128,270,389 to $121,934,722, or from $556 
to $527 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $146,- 
807,123 to $166,898,095; éxpenses from $98,247,265 to $123,- 
303,442; and net declined from $46,559,859 to $43,594,653, 
or from $821 to $736 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $47,- 
683,561 to $56,971,211; expenses from $29,863,040 to $37,- 
990,040; and net rose from $17,820,521 to $18,981,171. 

In the western district the revenue climbed from $144,- 
175,546 to $157,082,664; expenses from $82,185,536 to $97,- 
723,766; net decreased from $61,990,010 to $59,358,898, or 
from $480 to $459 per mile. 

For the ten months of the current year, for the country 
as a whole, the revenue increased from $2,991,462,057 to 
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$3,350,721,651; expenses from $1,959,970,384 to $2,341,081,- 
624; net fell from $1,031,491,673 to $1,009,640,026, or from 


’ $4,474 to $4,370 per mile. 


In the eastern district the revenue rose from $1,366,391,- 
116 to $1,508,595,478; expenses from $921,275,988 to $1,- 
114,734,905; net decreased from $445,115,158 to $393,860,- 
573, or from $7,519 to $6,661 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$427,840,393 to $497,542,862; expenses from $281,144,648 
to $339,366,320; net rose from $146,665,525 to $158,176,542, 
or from $3,444 to $697. ‘ 

In the western the revenue rose from $1,197,230,548 to 
$1,344,583,000; expenses from $757,539,758 to $886,980,400; 
net rose from $439,690,790 to $459,602,911, or from $3,415 
to $3,544 per mile. 


OPERATION IN THE EAST 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

It is the conviction of the members of the railroads’ 
war board that what has been accomplished by the 
“general operating committee,” of which A. W. Thomp- 
son is chairman, shows results fully justifying the hopes 
they entertained as to the efficacy of the step they took 
the latter part of November in determining to operate 
the eastern roads without much regard for the proprietary 
rights of the various carriers involved. The worst part 
of the congestion—that around Pittsburgh—has been so 
reduced that traffic is moving through the Pittsburgh 
terminals of the Pennsylvania. 

It is pertinent to say that the members of the war 
board did not take the step with a view to heading off 
action by the government or any branch thereof. Their 
action was taken because they realized that their bul- 
letin No. 22 scheme had “fallen down,” being based on 
the assumption that the men to whom the “hurry-up 
cards” would be given would necessarily be men of dis- 
cretion, because they were representatives of the gov- 
ernment. 

They acted because they -knew that a continuance of 
the preference card system would be ruinous to the in- 
terests of the country. They acted because they knew, 
no matter whether the government took over the railroads 
or not, it was absolutely essential that there be a dis- 
continuance of the preference system, and a cleaning up 
of the mess caused by it. 

A. W. Thompson’s committee was appointed to bring 
order out of the chaos resulting from the assumption that 
nobody would abuse the preference card privilege. They 
believe it has done its work, and that now the yards 
are fairly clean, considering all circumstances, for a new 
start under the precedence table established by Lovett’s 
priority order No. 5, establishing the order in which traffic 
shall be moved. 

The paper work—that is, the amendments to the rules 
supposed to have been made so the Thompson committee 
could work—is being accomplished now. The amend- 
ments will show authority for common use of equipment 
from December 5 forward. There is no necessity for 
showing authority for the common use of tracks. Car 
distribution arrangements, for the operation of through 
routes under joint rate arrangements, however, must be 
shown by rules. 

By the time this appears in print the members of 
the American Railway Association will have been ad- 
vised that under authority of paragraph 5 of C. S. I-1 prac- 
tical all the railroads in the eastern district have made 
local agreements for the joint or common use of open 
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top equipment, which agreements relieve the members of 
the arrangement from the necessity of observing the 
requirements of the first paragraph of that C. S. I-1. 
The first paragraph requires that an open top car must be 
returned to its home rails by the nearest junction, empty, 
if necessary to prevent out of line movement; if possible 
it may be loaded to a point on the route to the home 
rails. 

Under the local agreement among substantially all 
roads in the eastern district, the rails of all those par- 
ticipating in the arrangement have become the “home 
rails” of every open top car owned by the eastern rail- 
roads. When a wayfaring coal car reaches the rails 
of any member of the arrangement, it is at home and 
the rules have been observed. An illustration of what 
is meant will be afforded on the supposition that a West- 
ern Maryland car gets to Chicago from a western line. 
Under the old rule it might be loaded at Chicago if the 
destination were some point on the Baltimore & Ohio 
system west of Connellsville, Pa., but it could not be 
loaded to a point on the Big Four because the first load- 
ing would be in the direction of the home rails at Con- 
nelisville, Pa., assuming Connellsville to be the point 
where the B. & O. and Western Maryland exchange 
cars. The second of the proposed loadings would not 
be because the Big Four would not be a direct route 
from Chicago to a Western Maryland junction. 

Under the new rules, to which the Western Maryland 
is a party, the rails of the Big Four, B. & O. and, in 
fact, practically every other eastern road have become 
the rails of the Western Maryland. 

Assuming the car to have been a New Haven or a 
Pennsylvania system piece of property, it could have 
been loaded to a point on the Western Maryland, simply 
because all the roads mentioned are parties to the local 
agreement. 

There are some roads that are not members of the 
agreement. When a car belonging to a non-member 
reaches a junction point, the old rule about not loading 
it except to a point intermediate on a direct line is in 
force. The amended rules have not been made public, 
but the understanding is that there are some companies 
that have not come into the arrangement for the common 
use of open top equipment. 


INDIVIDUAL VS. COMMUNITY RIGHT 


By A. E. HEISS. 


Why are the railroads congested and why is the nation 
put in unnecessary peril, with a certainty that the lives 
of American soldiers will be sacrificed beyond the number 
absolutely necessary? 

Because individual legal right has been placed over 
community right to such an extent that only a few realize 
the danger. 

Consignors and consignees of freight have insisted on 
their legal right to hold cars for unconscionable periods. 
Railroads have insisted on their legal right to haul freight 
via circuitous routes so as to obtain the largest amount 
of revenue. Trainmen and other railroad workers have 
insisted on the eight-hour day and other legal rights. 

Congestion is an effect. In turn it becomes the cause 
of so many ills as to stagger the imagination of a mathe- 
matician. 

A suppression of private right so that the community 
right to win the war may live is absolutely necessary. 
Unless a suppression of individual right takes place coin- 
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cident with a taking over by the government, the last 
state of the people of this country will be worse than the 
first. 

A suppression of private right would make unnecessary 
any other change in the management of the railroads. 
Without it no change will accomplish anything other 
Anyone at all familiar with govern- 
ment work and private work, knows that for the accom- 
plishment of a given task the government expends at 
least twenty per cent more money than does a private 
organization. 

But if a taking over by the government should result 
in the extinguishment of the private right to hold a car 
indefinitely and to route cars so as to bring the largest 
amount of revenue, then a twenty per cent rate increase 
(which would be the smallest possible) would be a small 
price to pay. 

It is the legal right of a consignor to consume forty. 
eight hours to load a car without paying a penalty for 
his slow work. It is the legal right, without the payment 
of penalty, for a consignee to use two days to unload 
that same car. The free hours are counted, not from 
the time the car is set for loading or unloading, but from 
the first 7 o’clock a. m. after such placement. Of course, 
there are modifications of that rule which it is not neces- 
sary. to state here. 

It is the legal right of both consignee and consignor 
to hold a car for forty-eight days for loading or unloading, 
or forty-eight years, for that matter, conditioned only 
on the payment of demurrage. 

It is the legal right of the Chesapeake & Ohio, on a 
shipper’s motion, to participate in hauling freight from 
Portland, Me., to Chicago. It is the legal right of the 
Southern Pacific to participate in traffic from Pittsburgh 
to Portland, Ore., via New Orleans. 

All these legal rights have been and are being exercised 
by so many shippers and carriers that the railroads are 
not carrying one-third the theoretical capacity of their 
equipment. 

Suppression of the private rights mentioned would make 
it possible to double the tonnage now being moved. 


Accomplishment of such a result, however, could not | 


be made a fact without the suppression of the greatest 
of all legal rights—that of working or not working at 
tasks of one’s own choosing. 


To accomplish the loading and unloading of cars it f 


might be necessary for somebody to order men now 
engaged in sweeping the streets, or walking the aisles 
in a department store, or cutting the hair of the fas 
tidious once a week, to help load and unload cars. It 
might be necessary to break down that rule of mon 
archies that a man wearing the king’s uniform must not 
degrade it by the performance of anything but military 
labor. 

Plainly, it might be necessary, to command men to “g0 
over the top” to load or unload freight cars. That would 
not, perhaps, be so glorious as crawling through the mud 
in Flanders, but it is just as essential and commands 
of that kind in the United States might make some 
sacrifices of the other kind in Flanders unnecessary. 

Socialistic? Certainly. Germany is a socialistic des 
potism. There is an old injunction ahout fighting the 
Devil with fire or setting a thief to catch a thief. 

The contest between socialized Germany and individual: 
istic England and America is. not going to be won except 
by sacrifices that will make the believers in democracy 
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shudder at some of the things done in the name of democ- 
racy. 

There is too much individualism and not enough social- 
ism in the handling of the transportation problem—not 
the thing that calls itself socialism and holds party pa- 
rades, but the true socialism of the golden rule. 

If government operation will bring about a diminution 
of individual rights, then it will be a good move. If it 
does not, then it will be piling confusion on top of con- 
fusion. Consignors and consignees, as a rule, are prob- 
ably loading and unloading just as expeditiously as they 
think possible. There is no doubt about the large ship- 
pers doing that; their traffic managers have pointed out 
to them that unless prompt loading and unloading is 
done, the whole transportation machine will break down 
and become absolutely useless. 

But the government, as a shipper, is not loading and 
unloading as promptly as it should. It has few men 
who are real traffic managers. Its few traffic managers 
are such in name only. Army and navy officers in charge 
of the movement of supplies are bound by the rigid rules 
of military precedence. 

A civilian traffic manager in government service may 
yell his head off at an army or navy officer, and consider 
himself lucky if he is merely chased off the premises 
instead of being shot. 

If Congress could constitutionally pass a bill declaring 
it to be misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment only, 
for anyone to hold a car for more than one day, except 
by permission of a transportation manager appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, the problem 
would be much smaller than it now is, if not wholly 
destroyed or solved. 

Increasing demurrage charges would not be worth the 
paper on which they were printed. The government 
has made thousands of “cost plus ten per cent profit” 
contracts. Every holder, of such a contract makes an 
additional profit by refusing to unload cars because, after 
four days, the demurrage charge becomes $5 a day. If 
a contractor holding such a contract unloads within the 
free ‘time, his ten per cent is calculated on the freight 
bill without demurrage as penalty. If he allows the car 
to stand on the sidetrack for thirty days after the ex- 
piration of free time and ordinary demurrage, he has 
made a profit of $15 without turning his hand. 

Adding to the demurrage charges simply increases. the 
price the consumer must pay. This is a seller’s market. 
The demand is greater than the supply in nearly every 
line of goods. The seller makes the price. Making him 
pay more demurrage is not taking anything “out of his 
hide.” 


CANADIAN RATES GO UP 


A decision handed down December 26 by the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissioners provides for a 15 per 
cent increase in passenger rates in all parts of Canada 
with the exception of British Columbia, where the maxi- 
mum rate is now 3 cents a mile. 

The judgment also permits, subject to the limitations 
of the Crow’s Nest agreement and certain other specific 
limitations, an increase in freight rates of approximately 
10 per cent in the west and 15 per cent in the east. 


The Crow’s Nest agreement was made by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with the government, and by its provi- 
sions rates on a large number of commodities are reduced. 

The decision points out that “there can be no question, 
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in view of actual results, that the railways require 
greater revenue and must have it if proper efficiency 
is to be maintained and the demands of the country for 
transportation at all adequately met.” 

Cost of labor, coal and materials has been increasing, 
with the result that the expenses of the Canadian roads 


are mounting at a much swifter rate than earnings. 


The increased rates allowed, the judgment states, will 
certainly not equal the increase in costs to which the 
railways are subject and which are not in any way at- 
tributable to the railway management. 

With regard to the increase in passenger rates, the 
judgment states that “it is in the public interest with a 
view to conserving coal, railway facilities, and man power 
that passenger travel should be as light as possible, so 
as to facilitate efficient freight movement.” 

No mention is made in the judgment of the date on 
which the increased rates will go into effect. This is 
because the railways will have to file new tariffs based 
upon the judgment, and these must receive the approval 
of the board. It is probable several weeks will elapse 
before the higher rate become effective. 


WESTERN LOCOMOTIVES TO EAST 


That there is no reason for concern on the part of west- 
ern shippers at the report that western railroads have 
been asked by the railroads’ war board to hold one hun- 
dred locomotives in readiness to be turned over to eastern 
lines is the view taken by C. J. McDonald, assistant to 
William Sproule, chairman of the western department of 
the war board. . 

“By western railroads is meant all roads in that terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi,” he says. “The requisition is 
being made on the basis of the number of locomotives 
owned by each railroad operating in that territory. The 
number allotted from each individual lines is very small, 
and they will be kept in service until the requisition is 
effective. 

“It should be borne in mind that the release of these 
locomotives to eastern territory is for the purpose of re- 
lieving the congestion which is tying up equipment there 
that we need out here. So that the effect will be to make 
available for the west cars and equipment that would other- 
wise remain in the east. The west will not lose anything 
by such a move if it becomes necessary to make it.” 

































ROADS DISCOURAGE PASSENGERS 


Abnormal transportation demands on the Southern Rail- 
way System brought about by the war are causing a change 
in the solicitation methods of the passenger department. 
Instead of making efforts to promote and stimulate holi- 
day travel, the passenger representatives asked the public 
to refrain from making any unnecessary trip during the 
Christmas season in order to assist in accommodating the 
soldiers going from the camps to their homes for Christ- 
mas and in caring for private citizens who are obliged to 
make railroad journeys. 


The reason for this was stated in an appeal addressed to 
people of the South by President Fairfax Harrison, as 
follows: 


“Every year the normal travel is greatly increased dur- 
ing the holiday season. This year it will be swelled by 
the return to their homes for Christmas of a large num- 
ber of troops now in camp in the South. Furthermore, an 


extraordinary current traffic in military supplies, fuel and 
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necessary commercial freight may be expected during the 
holidays to limit our ability to provide comfortable passen- 
ger transportation. 

“In view of these conditions, Southern Railway Com- 
pany earnestly appeals to the traveling public not to at- 
tempt trips during the Christmas holidays except there be 
urgent necessity, to the end that those who must travel 
may do so with a minimum of inconvenience.” 

The Pennsylvania also issued. such an appeal. 


NEW YARD AT PROVIDENCE. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany is undertaking the construction of a train and classi- 
fication yard at Providence, in the vicinity of Northup 
avenue. The purposes of this improvement are to relieve 
the congestion and expedite delivery at the freight houses 
in Providence, to expedite the handling of bulk delivery in 
the various yards, to provide more efficient operating con- 
ditions and to increase the capacity of the road. The ex- 
penditure will be about $1,750,000. 


HEADLIGHT ORDER MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In the matter of rules and instructions for the inspection 
and testing of steam locomotives and tenders, the Commis- 
sion, “in view of the pressure upon the railroads for equip- 
ment in moving war materials,” has ordered: 
“That the last paragraph of the order entered in this 
proceeding on December 26, 1916, be, and it is hereby, 
modified to read as follows: 


It is further ordered, That the said rules; numbered 29 and 
31, shall apply to all new locomotives placed in service after 
July 1, 1918, and for locomotives in service prior to that date 
the changes required by the above rules shall be made the 
first time the locomotives are shopped for general or heavy 
repairs after July 1, 1918, and all locomotives must be so 


equipped before July 1, 1920. 
“That in all other respects the said order of December 
26, 1916, shall remain in full force and effect.” 





PRIORITY FOR STRUCTURAL MATERIAL. 

By means of supplement A to priority order No. 5, 
structural material “when consigned to constructing quar- 
termasters for account of contractors engaged in emer- 
gency construction work under the cantonment division 
of the quartermaster-general’s office” has been added to 
the list of articles in subdivision 3 of that priority order, 
so it will be moved with other government material. 


FOURTH SECTION RELIEF 

In fourth section order No. 7101, issued on C. C. Mce- 
Cain’s application No. 11148, the Commission has author- 
ized fourth section relief on traffic moving in New England 
territory from from New England territory into Eastern 
Trunk Line territory so as to permit the carriers with indi- 
rect and circuitous routes to establish rates that will meet 
the rates of short lines between competitive points, and 
to maintain higher rates at intermediate points, so as to 
obtain the benefit of the advances permitted in the Com- 
mission’s decision in the fifteen per cent case. 

The issuance of the order was more or less a routine 
matter because the Commission had given fifteenth and 
sixth section permission to make the tariffs effective on 
five days’ notice, instead of the usual thirty. 





The Commission has dismissed complainant’s petition 
for reopening of case 7461, Council Bluffs Commercial 
Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
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SHIPPING BOARD INQUIRY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Although the Senate’s investigation of the Shipping 
Board is not complete, at least one fact has been developed 
which, it is believed, will not become less prominent no 
matter what other things may be brought out. It is that, 
before the Senate decided to inquire, the Board had solved 
most of its difficulties and was on the way to smooth 
water, so to speak. This is to say, the formative period was 
about over and the organization was on the point of easy, 
accurate and ready operation when the senators came to 
the conclusion that they should investigate. Other facts 
brought out in such a way as to attract attention are: 

That neither the president nor the members of the Board 
as constituted during the Denman regime seemed to ap- 
preciate the importance of the law now in effect, author- 
izing the President to commandeer ships under construc- 
tion in American yards. That law was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 15. He did not issue his proclamation de- 
claring the existence of an emergency warranting him in 
the use of the power until July 11; that the Board planned 
to issue commandeer orders on July 13, but the explosion 
resulting in the resignation of General Goethals as gen- 
eral manager of the fleet corporation caused the matter to 
be put over until Chairman Hurley and other new men- 
bers came in, the latter part of July. They issued the 
commandeer order August 3, within a week after they 
took office. During the time between the signing of the 
bill and the making effective thereof, fifteen ships that 
had been built in American yards were allowed to go to 
their foreign owners and thus lost to the American mer- 
chant marine, planned as a war measure. 

That but one ship has been completed under the Ship- 
ping Board program; that 1,427 ships are under contract, 
996 of which were let during the year. The rest were 
contracts taken over when the ships were commandeered. 
The total of the ships for which the Board made contracts 
in its own name is 5,517,100 dead weight tons. The total 
of all contracts is something more than 8,573,100 dead 
weight tons, equal to about 5,650,000 gross tons, or less 
than the annual sinking of the submarine, according to the 
figures compiled by British writers. 

That Edward N. Hurley, as president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, is the last word in the construction of 
ships, or any question pertaining thereto; that it is possible 
Rear Admiral Harris did not know that primary fact, true 
with respect to the organization of almost any company; 
that Admiral Capps did know it and there never was any 
dispute between Hurley and Capps as to who was legal 
boss in the Emergency Fleet Corporation; that Capps re 
tired because he could not do the work and remain in 
health; that he felt, however, he should have greater 
power. 

That, in the opinion of Mr. Hurley, a manufacturer of 
wide experience, all is being accomplished that could be 
expected, but that all is not as much as is necessary or that 
will be accomplished now that the machine has been fairly 
well shaken down, a process that must be followed with 
every machine, whether of men or steel; that strikes and 
labor shortage have been the chief causes of delay in 
manufacturing; that the expansion of the working force is 
going on steadily, the progress from October 13 to Decem 
ber 8 being from 102,769 to 149,270 men. 

That Mr. Hurley has no idea, or at least none that he 
cared to express, as to when the 5,517,000 dead weight 
tons of ships ordered by the Board will be completed. 
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It is suspected that he has an idea, but that for reasons 
of military expediency he did not care to disclose it. The 
easiest way out would be to say he had no idea, because 
completion, as he said, depends entirely on the number of 
men the shipyards can obtain and keep steadily at work. 
That the wooden ship program has not been abandoned. 
It, however, is not allowed to interfere with the steel 
ship plans. The largest delay is in the construction of 
engines. Wherever there is a contest between a wooden 
and steel ship for an engine, the steel ship gets it. The 
Board discourages the establishment of new yards, pre- 
ferring to encourage the enlargement of existing yards as 
more likely to speed construction. Every new yard re- 
quires steel and engines. The demands of a new yard 
with stocks for two ships would be greater than the de- 
mands for the addition of two stocks to an existing yard. 
That the cost of a steel ship is approximately $160 per 
ton; of wood, $140 per ton, and composite, $133. Hach 
of the prices is about $100 per ton above normal. In 
England the normal cost of a steel ship was $40 per ton 


and in the United States $60, due to differences in labor 


and other conditions. 

That the original plan for wooden ships called for craft 
that would not stand up in storms; that it was changed, 
causing a loss of tonnage in each one estimated as high 
as 750. “Mr. Hurley said he did not know how much of a 
reduction in tonnage the change in plans would cause, 
but he said he had no reason to doubt the loss would 
run close to half a million. 

That it will be necessary for the Board, probably, to 
construct houses for shipyard employes. Admiral Harris 
wanted to spend $12,000,000 for that purpose without hav- 
ing-any one consider whether present legislation is broad 
enough to cover such an expenditure or not. 

That there is no absolute need for more legislation at 
this time, but that Congress could confer a favor by pass- 
ing a bill specifically authorizing the construction of houses 
for workmen, if it desires to relieve Mr. Hurley of a big 
problem. He hesitates, however, to give such an order on 
account of the labor it would take away from other neces- 
sary work. 

That the Board, in the early part of its career, gave con- 
tracts to “dead ones”’—that is, to companies that never 
could hold out any hope of delivering boats; that, however, 
he said, had not delayed the program because the live 
ones got all the contracts they could handle and anybody 
who could show any reason for asserting he can build 
boats can obtain a contract. 


“That is the kind of a man we are looking for,” said 
Mr. Hurley. “Our only aim is to obtain boats, but of 
course we must inquire as to the man’s financial responsi- 
bility, the location of his yard and his reputation for per- 
forming what he promises before we give him a contract. 

“We have discouraged the establishment of new yards 
in the vicinity of old ones so as to prevent the disruption 
of the labor forces. It would not pay us to encourage 
the establishment of a yard in a place where there is one, 
if the new yard was depending on the labor in that vicinity 
to obtain men. That would be foolish. Before we award 
a contract the district representative of the fleet corpora- 
tion makes a report on him, his yard and the general 
look of things.” 

“There is no appeal from what the district man reports?’ 
asked Senator Harding. 

“Oh, my, yes,” answered Mr. Hurley. “No man is satis- 
fied to be turned down by a subordinate. Every one wants 
to go to some one higher up, and I suppose 99 out of 100 
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cases in which the general manager recommends against a 
man or proposition, the man so turned down comes to the 
president’s office for relief.” 


Mr. Hurley’s Statement 

The witnesses from whose testimony these facts were 
drawn are Chairman and President Hurley, Commissioner 
Donald and Charles Piez, vice-president and general man- 
ager, ad interim, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Hurley and Donald were on the stand December 21 and 
Hurley, Donald and Piez the following day. Commissioner 
Donald was asked a few questions about the Baker and 
Denman-Goethals rows, in which he said he had agreed 
with Goethals. The testimony December. 22 was a gath- 
ering up of loose ends. Chairman Hurley prepared, for 


the use of the committee, a summary of what he desired 
That summary is as 


to say, before he testified orally. 
follows: 


“At the outset of this inquiry I would like to say that 
the Shipping Board, appreciating the fact that the Senate’s 
desire is to be of national service, welcomes a thorough in- 
vestigation of its activities and accomplishments. I am 
especially glad of the opportunity which this investigation 
affords to disclose the actual facts in the situation. When 
Admiral Capps and I joined the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion on July 27, 1917, there were under contract 840,900 
tons of wooden ships, 207,000 tons of composite ships, and 
587,000 tons of steel ships. Since then additional contracts 
amounting to 3,378,200 tons of steel ships and 504,000 tons 
of wooden ships have been placed. In addition the fleet 
corporation has rendered financial aid to and is directing 
the work of extension and development in 42 yards. The 
remaining new yards are being constructed by private 
capital. A portion of the contracts placed since July 27 
were prepared and practically closed by our predecessors. 
It must be borne in mind that this vast program of con- 
struction undertaken in the past 9 months was superim- 
posed on a navy program which was the equivalent in dol- 
lars and, therefore, in shipbuilding effort, of the construc- 
tion of two and a half million tons of merchant shipping. 
The navy program absorbed practically 70 per cent of the 
18 prominent yards in existence at the beginning of the 
war with Germany, the remaining 30 per cent of these 
yards being taken up with the construction of merchant 
shipping for both foreign and American account, which 
was requisitioned under the order of August 3. This ton- 
nage is now being completed under the supervision and 
control of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. When we 
compare the total tonnage under construction for both the 
navy and the Shipping Board with the greatest annual out- 
put of American yards prior to the war, which Mr. 
Homer Ferguson in a recent article puts at 615,000 tons, 
some conception of the magnitude of our undertaking will 
be had. 


“The contracts of the Emergency Fleet Corporation have 
been let to 110 shipyards, of which 36 existed on January 
1,-1917, and 74 have been created since. In addition the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has requisitioned vessels 
which are building in 22 shipyards in addition to the above, 
so that the Fleet Corporation is at present controlling work 
in 1382 yards, of which 58 are old and 74 are new. 

“The great and constant increase in new yards to be 
constructed and tonnage awarded has required a constant 
expansion of our organization, and has compelled us to 
make changes which the proper carrying out of this vastly 
expanded program made imperative. 


“The organization has been expanded not only with the 
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idea of checking up and safeguarding the expenditure of 
the vast sum intrusted to our care, but with the idea of 
infusing both into the shipbuilders and the workmen en- 
gaged in the art that degree of enthusiasm for the work 
and interest in it that is absolutely essential to the carry- 
ing out of our purpose. We have recognized that it was 
necessary not only to vastly expand the number of men, 
and therefore to evolve a method of getting an adequate 
supply of labor and training it if necessary, but we have 
also been convinced of the necessity that we,must spend 
more time in training up the executive and technical or- 
ganization in those plants which have undertaken con- 
tracts for which their experience did not particularly fit 
them. The big problem we have before us is to secure an 
adequate supply of experienced labor and competent ship- 
yard organizations to direct it. The first contract was let 
on April 27, 1917. During that and successive months con- 
tracts were let as follows: 


Month Tonnage 
April 1 1 42,000 
May 76 854,200 
June 137 646,900 
July 138 591,800 
August 2é 110 424,300 
September 185 1,142,500 
October 5 114 934,200 
November 192 1,054,400 
December 35 326,800 


996 5,517,100 


“Of the total number of yards in existence on April 27, 
the capacity of the following yards has been largely ab- 
' sorbed by the needs of the Navy Department for destroyers 


and mine sweepers: 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 

R Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Fore River, Mass. 

R New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J. 

R William Cramps & Sons Shipbuilding Company, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

R Newport News Shipbuilding Company, Newport News, Va. 
Seattle Drydock & Construction Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. 

Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Company, Mobile, Ala. 

Todd Shipyards Corporation, New York. 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Company, Port Richmond, N. Y.. 

Standard Shipbuilding Company, New York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chester Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa. 

Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Baltimore Drydock & Shipbuilding Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Sun Shipbuilding Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. L. Seabury & Gas Engine & Power Company, Morris 
Heights, N. Y. 
New Jersey Drydock & Transportation Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

“It was therefore necessary in order to meet the needs 
of the program fixed to construct not only new yards for 
the building of wooden ships, but also to construct addi- 
tional yards for the construction of steel ships. The plan 
developed by our predecessors to standardize ship design 
and to build these standard ships in large numbers in 
specially equipped yards in which the assembly of ma- 
terial fabricated in existing structural steel and machine 
shops in the country could be carried on is sound and will 
give a tremendously increased ship production at relatively 
small expense for new construction, and without carrying 
with it excessive labor congestion at the yards. 

R refers to ships requisitioned. 

C refers to ships under contract. 

““A considerable portion of the effort of the organization 
has thus far been directed toward the completion of these 
so-called fabricated and other newly organized plants, 
the money expended up to December 1 for this purpose 
being $9,651,000. I am happy to say that the first three 
keels in these plants will be laid this month and that the 
progress of the work of the yard construction itself is such 
that we can promise fairly full operation during the spring 


of 1918. The fact that hulls have actually been completed 


« 
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within 64 days on the Pacific Coast gives bright promise 
of the large capacity which these fabricated yards are 
bound to turn out. I'am mentioning this largely to indi- 
cate that the work thus far has been in many cases pre- 
paratory and that it has carried with it the usual amount 
of annoyances and disappointments, but this period of 
preparation is getting rapidly behind us and the period 
of actual ship construction in full accordance with our 
plans is immediately before us. As an indication of the 
progress which is being made in expanding the shipbuild- 
ing capacity of the country, permit me to say that the tabu- 
lated reports received from the various shipbuilding com- 
panies for the nine weeks beginning with October 6 show 
that out of 109 plants reporting the total number of em- 
ployes for the week ending October 13 was 102,769, for 
the week ending December 8, 149,270, an increase of 45.2 
per cent during nine weeks. It must be borne in mind 
that all the shipbuilding effort is not confined to the ship- 
yards, but that a very large portion of the propelling ma- 
chinery, winches, steering gears, and other accessories are 
built in manufacturing establishments of the various in- 
dustrial districts of the country, and these establishments 
are contributing thousands of operatives to the very re- 
spectable totals above given. _This increase in labor em- 
ployed is not due to the completion of new yards alone, 
but indicates the success we are having of adding a sec- 
ond and even a third shift to existing shipyards which for- 
merly were running only a single turn. We are thus tre- 
mendously intensifying the output of existing facilities in 
addition to the construction of new facilities wherever 
conditions and the capacity of the men behind the propo- 
sition justify it. In an organization that must be rapidly 
expanded ‘to take care of rapidly increasing needs there 
must of necessity be sufficient elasticity, and, if need be, 
change so that the organization will be made responsive 
to the demands made upon it. As the pressure on our 
organization has increased, we have subdivided functions 
and added departments, and we are at present engaged 
in a further scheme of expansion so that annoying. de- 
lays and errors of the past may be aovided in the future. 
Such organization as is being added contemplated largely 
a more direct supervision of the material and labor supply 
and has for its object the co-ordination of both to the 
general plan of construction which we have in mind so 
that the greatest possible output of the existing and, 
shortly to be added facilities, will permit. The task of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is not only the construction 
of new ships, but more particularly the fabrication of new 
facilities and the construction of new yards in which new 
ships could be built. It is only fair to state that with the 
tremendous expansion of the industry with the relatively 
few experienced organizations available, and the relatively 
small number of experienced workmen heretofore em- 
ployed in our shipyards, some time must be granted for 
the proper expansion and development of the necessary 
labor and directing forces to man the newly created fa- 
cilities. Time is necessary in the case of any organiza- 
tion both for the gathering of the necessary experience 
and for the development of the necessary team spirit so 
essential to successful operation, and it is hardly fair, 
therefore, to say that the newly created facilities shall 
from the very day they have been put into operation 
produce ships at the maximum capacity. According to the 
figures of the Construction Department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 1,427 ships of 8,573,108 dead weight 
tons are under construction and under contract. Of 
these, 431 ships of 3,056,000 tons were already under con- 
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struction or under order by private or foreign owners when 
the commandeering order went into effect on August 3. 
The new tonnage of steel ships ordered is represented by 
599 ships of 3,965,200 dead weight tons. The wooden ships 
for which contracts have been placed represent 379 bot- 
toms of 1,344,900 dead weight tons, and there are in addi- 
tion 58 composite ships of 207,000 dead weight tons. The 
output of the various yards will increase progressively as 
experience grows and man power is increased. This is a 
well-known fact in the growth of every new industry and 
it is idle, in making predictions of the coming year’s ship 
production, to lose sight of the greatly augmented produc- 
tion which the newly created facilities and growing ex- 
perience will bring about. 

“As a record of accomplishment let me add that since 
the requisitioning order went into effect on August 3, forty- 
nine vessels of a total of 300,865 dead weight tons have 
been completed and put into service.” 

R. B. Stevens Testifies. 

One hundred and fifty thousand men are working for 
the United States Shipping Board, or its contractors, in 
the construction of ships to beat the submarine. Twice as 
many are needed and 400,000 could probably be used to 
good advantage. There have been strikes for higher pay. 
It is hard to keep men at work, because, in four days, they 
earn enough for a week’s living and they are not anxious 
to work the extra days. Wages have been increased a lit- 
tle more than tiiirty per cent and a bonus of ten per cent 
is paid to the men who work six days a week. The ten 
per cent comes directly out of the treasury. The ordinary 
wages come from the treasuries of the shipbuilding com- 
panies. 

These declarations were made to the senate committee 
on commerce, December 26, by Raymond B. Stevens, mem- 
ber of the Shipping Board. He thinks the extra supply of 
men can be procured notwithstanding the many and seri- 
ous difficulties. 

Mr. Stevens was placed on the stand on that day at his 
own request, out of the order in which the committee had 
desired to hear witnesses. He was called to the stand 
because he is ill and desired to return to Florida, where 
he was spending a leave of absence when called back to 
Washington for the inquiry. . 

In answer to questions from Senator Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Stevens told of the year’s agreement with the 
Seaman’s Union whereby seamen receive practically double 
the pay they received before the war for service on mer- 
chant ships. 

Discussing the labor problem generally, Mr. Stevens said 
two problems were involved, one to keep the men at work 
and another to supply the yards with men. A board of 
arbitration had been formed, he said, to work out agree- 
ments between employers and employed in all sections of 
the country. 

He said there had been about 20,000 men out for a period 
of 30 days-in all yards, in 30 yards out of the 106 yards 
engaged on contracts for the shipping boards. Most of 
the strikes, Mr. Stevens said, were due to a desire for 
better working conditions, more pay, shorter hours, etc. A 
few were due to the open shop question. The board had 
increased pay about 31 per cent over the preceding scales, 
Mr. Stevens declared, and in addition thereto had put on 
a 10 per cent bonus for men who work full 6 days a week, 
the Shipping Board paying the bonus. 

Mr. Stevens, replying to questions from Senators Calder 
of New York and Harding of Ohio, said one great trouble 
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lies with the unmarried men, who earn enough in four days 
at the present scale to lay off. Mr. Stevens also admitted 
that many shipbuilders had said the high wages are mak- 
ing for less steady work on the part of men who have no 
families to support. Senator Harding drew from Mr. Stev- 
ens the admission that no strike had been settled without 
a raise of pay. He added that the principal cause of de- 
mands for higher pay are due to the belief that the con- 
tractors are getting enormous profits. He said that if the 
men can come to understand that their money is coming 
out of Uncle Sam’s pocket they would not make excessive 
demands. 

One hundred and one vessels on the great lakes have 
been commandeered by the United States Shipping Board 
since the outbreak of the war, and a large additional ton- 
nage is being constructed there for transatlantic service, 
according to testimony given by Rear Admiral Samuel 
Bowles, former naval constructor, December 27. 

Admiral Bowles, who has charge of steel and wooden 
construction of the emergency fleet corporation, declared 
the wooden ship program a failure and added: “The one 
big, inspiring thing that the Shipping Board has done is 
that of producing the fabricated ship.” 

It was apparent to the members of the committee that 
Admiral Bowles does not look with favor on any ship con- 
struction other than steel. He said he had given “very 
slight consideration” to proposals for cast iron ships; that 
the composite ship was still in the experimental stage, and 
that orders for wooden ships have been placed far in ex- 
cess of the ability of the shipyards to produce. 

Senator Jones of Washington, one of the members of the 
committee, said that the main-eomplaint he had heard 
from the wooden ship builders was that they were unable to 
get contracts with the government and that the government 
would not allow them to build for private or foreign ac- 
count. 

“Let them get into steel construction, then,’ was the 
admiral’s advice. 

Admiral Bowles said he was working with the steam- 
boat inspection service of the department of commerce 
with a view to having the inspection now performed by 
these employes done away with in the construction of 
ships by the emergency fleet corporation. He said that the 
duplication of inspection slows up production and is un- 
necessary. 

Admiral Bowles testified that after he joined the emerg- 
ency fleet corporation he changed the design of the wood- 
en ship in many particulars to strengthen it. 

“The wooden program,’ said Admiral Bowles, “was 
launched on a scale entirely beyond the country’s produc- 
tion. In justice to myself,’ he added, “I want to say I 
had nothing to do with letting the wooden ship contracts.” 


Military Secrets 

The investigation of the Shipping Board and the entire 
ship situation, which was begun by the Senate committee 
on commerce December 21, under the authorization of 
the Harding resolution, may not, for military reasons, go 
as far into the matter, so far as the public is concerned, 
as the public might wish. The question of ships is so 
interwoven with the vital questions of the war that there 
are believed to be good reasons why not everything that 
may be told the committee will be published. The proba- 
bilities are that the enemy will receive more complete 
reports than the American public. 

Bainbridge Colby, a member of the Shipping Board, 
whose departure from the country was held to be a mili- 
tary secret, but the fact of which was published as soon ° 
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as he arrived on the otner side, has returned from his 
studies of the shipping situation from the British and 
French points of view. He participated in the council 
of the allies and has made a report to President Wilson. 
Chairman Hurley, Vance McCormick, head of the export 
board, and Mr. Colby had a talk with the President De- 
cember 19. It is the understanding that Mr. Colby com- 
municated with the main thought that seems to be run- 
ning through the heads of leading British statesmen, that 
if the war is to be won, America must vastly increase 
her shipbuilding operations, or some effective way must 
be found for checking the submarine. 

Production of tonnage has not yet reached the point 
where it equals the rate of destruction. No attempt is 
made to conceal that fact. Dispatches from London quote 
the British authorities as saying the meeting of the lines 
of production and destruction is in sight. They always 
conclude by saying that if the United States will speed 
up, the lines will become merged and the shipipng ques: 
tion will be in equilibrium. 

It was with that state of facts before them that the 
members of the committee began their work of trying 
to find out why more progress has not been made; why 
there are so many explosions in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; and what can be done to make the Board 
and the fleet corporation meet the high expectations of 
the public, created, it is believed, by inability of the 
public to understand the difference between a contract 
for a ship and a completed ship, or the difference be- 
tween the highest possible maximum of construction, 
under the most favorable conditions, and the probable 
performance. 

Contracts have been let by the Shipping Board for 
8,000,000 tons of shipping to be delivered by the end of 
1919. Not more than one-fourth will be off the stocks 
and fit for work by the end of 1918. The public, however, 
has assumed, from the reports, that something like 6,000,- 
000 tons would be completed in 1918. 


Bainbridge Colby’s return and the circulation of reports 
that the ship situation was worse than England or France 
admitted, were coincident, the chief publication of the 
reports being in a newspaper that was regarded as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s favorite medium of publicity in both his 
presidential campaigns. 


BARGE AND TOWING ASSOCIATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Another coal barge and towing association, with a view 
to augmenting the movement of coal from New York to 
New England, is being formed under the auspices of the 
United States Shipping Board. Representatives of barge 
operators serving ports on Long Island Sound and east- 
ward have been in conference and have taken the pre- 
liminary steps. 

Otis B. Kent, attorney-examiner of the Shipping Board, 
presided at the meeting, which was attended also by 
James J. Storrow, New England fuel administrator, and 
by several members of the New England Coal Barge 
and Towers’ Association, including Capt. Arthur Crowley, 
supervisor, and Robert Grant of the executive committee 
of that association. 

It developed at the conference that, by reason of pe- 
culiar loading conditions at New York, the lay-day-and- 
demurrage rule of the New England association is im- 
practical in its application to the New York trade. It 
was further shown that unloading conditions at ports 
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west of New London render necessary for discharging at 
such ports free-days in excess of those permitted by the 
New England rule; and that the lower value of the barges 
used on Long Island Sound as compared with the value 
of the barges in general use in the New England trade 
would justify, as to the former equipment, a lower de- 
murrage rate than is provided in the present rules. 


To relieve the situation, it was proposed that the op- 
erators on Long Island Sound and eastward form a sep- 
arate organization, with headquarters at New York, to 
co-operate in a practical way with the New England asso- 
ciation, but to be governed, except as to competitive trafic, 
by rules peculiarly adapted to the New York trade. 


To this end a committee consisting of Mr. Kent, repre- 
senting the Shipping Board and the New England asso- 
ciation, Owen J. McWilliams, Elmer A. Keeler, Henry (C. 
Cadmus and James Hughes, Jr., met on the adjournment 
of the conference and formulated a schedule of organiza- 
tion as follows: 


All barge and tugboat operators engaged to any extent 
in New York-New England coal trade, including present 
members of the New England Coal Barge and Towers’ 
Association, are to form a voluntary co-operative unit, 
substantially similar to the New England association, to 
be known as the Long Island Sound Barge Operators. 
Owen J. McWilliams, with offices at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, is to serve the association as its supervisor 
and is to act also, ex officio, as assistant supervisor of 
the New England Coal Barge and Towers’ Association. 

Movements of tugs and barges are to be reported as 
follows: 


Box Barges: Movements to or from New York from or to 
any port in New England will be reported directly to the 
supervisor at New York, who will relay to the Boston office 
—- with respect to movements to or from that 

Moulded Barges: Movements to or from New York from or 
to any port in New England north or east of New Bedford will 
be reported promptly to the supervisor at Boston. 

Movements to or from New York from or to any port in New 
England south or west of Providence will be reported prompily 
to the supervisor at New York. 

Movements to or from New York from or to any port on 
Narragansett Bay or Buzzard’s Bay will be reported promptly 
to the supervisor at New York who will relay the information 
to the Boston office: Except that the following members will 
report movements of moulded barges directly to the supervigor 
at Boston and will furnish at the same time to the New York 
supervisor a duplicate report: 

Erie R. R. Co. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

Neptune Line. 

Potter Transportation Co. 

New York, Ontario & Western R. R. Co. 

Staples Transportation Co., and 

Susquehanna Coal Co. 


The Long Island Sound barge operators will observe a 


uniform scale of lay-days and demurrage charges, as 
follows: 
LAY-DAYS OF 24 HOURS—FOR LOADING. 
, New York. All other 
Cargo capacity of barges. (See note.) ports. 
Fg FS Peo ee eee 2 1 
Cver 1,000, Det net OVOr E508. ....6..cccccccces 2 1 
Over 1,500, but not over 23,000.........0....00- 2 1 
Over 2,000, but not over 2,500.........cccccece 2% 1% 
SE I cay skh 60 6t4 S06 kaie ead wees es me 3 2 


LAY-DAYS OF 24 HOURS—FOR UNLOADING. 
New Lon- Ports west 


don and of New 

Cargo capacity of barges. ports east. London. 
rE I MN eg cad ogee 2 3 
Over 1,000, Dut mot over 1,500... .cccscccccces 2 4 
Over 1,500, but not over 3,000.:...:....ccccccses 2% 4 
Over 2,000, but not over 2,500..............00. 2% 4 
curs 52 aa e ark ud aienae's wenn a ae ee 3 4 


Note.—Including South Amboy, Perth Amboy, Port Reading, 
Elizabethport, Port Johnson, St. George, Greenville, Port Lib- 
erty, Communipaw, Berwind-White Sixth St. Piers, Jersey City, 
Lackawanna Piers, Hoboken, Weehawken, Guttenberg and 
Edgewater. 


A demurrage charge of not less than 7 cents per cargo 
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ton per day shall be applied for the detention of barges 
peyond the periods so specified: Provided, that the de- 
murrage rate on barges at ports west of New London 
shall be not less than 5 cents instead of not less than 7 
cents per cargo ton per day. Lay-days for loading or dis- 
charging shall be exclusive, and time saved in loading shall 
not be credited at discharging ports. 

Members of the Sound association will report to the 
supervisor at New York, not less frequently than once 
each month, the total tonnage of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, respectively, delivered at each port north and east 
of New York, not in any case, however, reporting the 
names of consignees or consignors, or any other detail 
likely to disclose the business secrets of a carrier, a ship- 
per, or a consignee. The information so furnished to the 
New York office will be transmitted to the supervisor 
of the New England association, by whom it will be tabu- 
lated and reported to the Shipping Board for publication 
or for such other use as may be found expedient. 

Reports to the supervisors, either at New York or at 
Boston, are to be submitted directly by owners or oper- 
ators and not in any case through brokers; and no com- 
mission to a broker is to be allowed on any movement 
effected by or through the association. 

Members of the Sound association will be affiliated with 
the New England Coal Barge and Towers’ Association, 
and will display on their tugs the pennant, as well as 
the certificate of membership, of the New England asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the New England association, other than 
those engaged in the movements of barges to or from 
New York, are unaffected by the plan as proposed, and 
this circular is sent to them merely for their information. 

All other members of the New England Association, as 
well as all other carriers interested to whom circular let- 
ters have been sent, are requested promptly to execute 
and forward to’ Owen J. McWilliams, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, the enrollment application inclosed. 


BUILDING OF SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
If possible, the Shipping Board is going to build wooden 
ships in accordance with the rule that prevails ‘in all 
integrated steel plants, in all meat packing establish- 
ments, and, to a limited extent, in the Ford motor shops. 
That is to say, there will be continuous operation with 
the rawest raw material entering at one end of the in- 
dustrial establishment and the finished product coming 
out at the other, without allowance of time for the work 
in hand to cool off. That is the rule also in the chemical 
works in Germany, which, to the beginning of the war, 
were able to undersell the whole world because there was 
no lost motion. 


Henry Ford is going South early in January to look 
over sites for wooden ship yards where he may establish 
a continuous plant that will take logs and turn out ships, 
one ship pushing out another, as one link of sausage 
follows another. 

It is no secret that the wooden ship program is in a 
botched condition, chiefly because the southern yellow 
pine forests cannot easily furnish the heavy timbers 
needed in ship construction. They have forwarded side 
and deck planking before the builders have received the 
heavy ribs, stem and stern posts, and keel timbers. They 
have done that because their operations, under ordinary 
conditions, produce that kind of material ahead of the 
big dimension stuff. Ford will undertake to establish 
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units that will integrate the operations from the forest 
to the finished hulls. 

Four million dead weight tons of shipping, equal to 
about 2,600,000 gross tons, is the Board’s estimate of the 
production during the new year. Great Britain should 
turn out twice as much and thereby bring the produc- 
tion a little ahead of the submarine destruction. The 
Germans estimated that they would be able to destroy 
12,000,000 tons a year, but their totals have been only a 
little more or a little less than half that tonnage. 

This estimate of probable completion and delivery in 
1918 was prepared for submission to the Senate comunit- 
tee on commerce, and in answer to the Harding resolu- 
tion of inquiry. It is based on one labor shift operation. 
Efforts are being made to provide two and three shifts 
for. all ship yards. The navy program, however, is a 
drag. The yards took the contract for navy ships on 
the basis of costs prevailing several months ago. If the 
Shipping Board hires labor for its yards, it automatically 
forces up labor costs and delays the construction of naval 
ships. The Shipping Board’s plans are substantially com- 
pleted, so the big question to be answered is one of men 
and materials. 

It is estimated that the program, calling for 8,246,000 
dead weight tons, is 18.2 per cent completed. It is di- 
vided as follows: 


Wood and composite vessels, 437 of 1,551,900 tons, 10 
per cent completed; requisitioned steel ships, 431 of 3,- 
056,008 tons, 39 per cent completed; contract steel ships, 
527 of 3,638,400 tons, 4 per cent completed. 


The percentage of completion, as given, does not take 
into account the construction of new ship yards in which 
many vessels will be built or work done toward obtaining 
engines, boilers and other equipment. 

Of 379 wood hulls contracted for, keels have been laid 
for 166, of which 130 were laid down in yards which did 
not exist when the contracts were let. The wooden hulls 
were ordered from 72 yards, of which 51 have been built 
from the ground up since the contracts were let. The 
percentage of completion of wooden hulls, figuring on the 
entire program which includes hulJs on which construc- 
tion has not started, is 9 per cent. 

Of 58 composite ships for which contracts were let, 
keels have been laid for 12. These 12 on December 1 
were 20 per cent completed. The contracts went to four 
bhip yards, three of which did not exist when the con- 
tracts were made. The three yards virtually have been 
completed and they will begin construction of ships within 
a few weeks. 

Eleven keels for steel ships have been laid in new yards. 
Contracts were let for steel ships to 32 yards, of which 
20 are new. The percentage of completion of the steel 
program—4 per cent—does not include the construction 
of the new yards. Of the ships contracted for, four have 
been launched, two steel and two wood. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has assigned for hearing in connection 
with I. and S. Docket 1153, M. P. Washburn’s fifteenth 
section application No. 1182, for approval of the with- 
drawal of the B. & O. (Lines West) as initial carrier in 
rates from St. Louis district to southeastern points. 

The order of the Commission in case 7355, Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce vs. C., C., C. & St. L.; 7472, 
Same vs. Same; and 7480, Same vs. Same, has been 
modified so as to become effective Feb. 1, 1918, instead 
of Jan. 15, 1918. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


“THROUGH RTAE” NOT “JOINT RATE” 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Why is it that so many traffic managers, including not 
a few whose contributions appear from time to time in 
the Open Forum, use the expressions “through rate” and 





= 


joint rate” as synonymous? It would be of value to traffic 
managers to read the definition of a joint rate given in 
Tariff Circular 18-A as a “rate that extends over the lines 
of two or more carriers and that is made by agreement 
between such carriers.” 

All joint rates are through rates, but it does not at all 
follow that all through rates are joint rates. 

Footnote number four in the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, in the Paducah-Cairo case (Traffic World, 
Nov. 24, 1917, page 1082) gives the distinction. “A ‘through 
route’ is an arrangement, express or implied, between 
connecting railroads for the continuous carriage of goods 
from the originating point on the line of one carrier— 
to destination on the line of another. Through carriage 
implies a ‘through rate.’ This ‘through rate’ is not neces- 
sarily a ‘joint rate. It may be merely an aggregation 
of the separate rates fixed independently by the several 
carriers forming the ‘through route;’ as where the ‘through 
rate’ is ‘the sum of the locals’ on the several connecting 
lines or is the sum of the lower rates otherwise sep- 
arately established by them for through transportation. 

Some traffic managers would avoid considerable need- 
less confusion in thought if they would carefully master 
this distinction. 

T. W. Van Metre, 

Assistant Professor of Transportation, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1917. 


LIVE STOCK LOSS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noticed that your publication, in common with 
many of the papers handling official bulletins throughout 
the country, have given considerable space to the loss 
of live stock along railroad rights-of-way. Practically all 
of the reports emanating from the railroads’ publicity 
bureau have indicated that this is an economic loss, 
presumably chargeable to the live stock owners. Might 
it not be interesting for the Central of Georgia, for ex- 
ample (they being the latest carrier to report on this 
cause of loss), to give you an analysis indicating what 
percentage of the animals killed were actually at large 
and what percentage gained access to the railroads’ right- 
of-way through insufficient fences or crossing cattle- 
guards? 

It has been my observation that in practically every 
instance the owner of the stock is able to prove that the 
loss was chargeable to the railroad’s negligence in failing 
to provide proper cattle-guards at public crossings or fail- 
ure to keep their right-of-way fences in repair, and I 
believe that before the live stock producers are found 








guilty of permitting this preventable loss to continue 
due to their apparent negligence, that an investigation 
along the line suggested above might be more enlighten- 
ing to the public. 
The National Live Stock Exchange, 
C. B. Heinemann, Secretary. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 17, 1917. 


CONSERVATION OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In connection with the question of conservation of cars, 
this company would like to make the following sugges- 
tions, which may either be carried out voluntarily by 
manufacturers or else prescribed by the federal authori- 
ties and the various state commissions regulating public 
ultilities: 

That the movement of commodities from outside points 
of production to points where such commodities are al- 
ready produced be discontinued. Also that the movement 
to points of consumption should be made from the near: 
est point of production. 

As regards the news print paper, wrapping paper, tissue 
paper and paper bag situation on the Pacific coast, this 
company believes the following to be true: 

That the manufacturers of the Pacific coast have suffi- 
cient output to adequately care for Pacific coast con: 
sumption of these products. At the present time manu- 
facturers in the middle west and eastern states are ship- 
ping these productions to the Pacific coast, and in turn 
the Pacific coast manufacturers are shipping to middle 
west and eastern points of consumption. 


It is this company’s intention to.devote its facilities to 
supplying the Pacific coast market needs first, shipping 
to points other than the Pacific coast after Pacific coast 
needs have been cared for, and it is our understanding 
that other Pacific coast manufacturers of paper and paper 
products are in accord with this principle. 


We believe that the manufacturers should be requested 
to confine their shipments to contiguous territory, so 
long as the manufacturers in their respective territories 
can reasonably supply the demands made upon them. 


A liberal compliance with the plans above outlined 
should aid materially in increasing the number of cars 
available, relieve congestion on railroads by shortening 
the haul, eliminating excessive use of motive power and 
terminals, and effect various other economies. 

We have called the attention of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce to the above. They in turn have 
taken up with the other chambers of commerce on the 
Pacific coast, and we believe the majority of the cham- 
bers have followed our recommendations by referring 
this matter to the President’s priority agent. 

J. J. Seid, 
Traffic Manager, Crown Willamette Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 22, 1917. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
eT en et Te ites delien goth 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

.——— 
Interstate Commerce Commission Jurisdiction Over Traffic 
From Canada. 

\Ninois—Question: The entire product of a mill, op- 
erated at A, on the line of the Grand Trunk in Canada, 
is marketed in Chicago. Many other mills manufacturing 
the same commodity are located both in the United States 
and in Canada and their principal market also in Chicago. 
It is the desire of the mill at A to file a complaint and 
to have a hearing, so that it may show that its rate to 
Chicago is both unreasonable and discriminatory. The 
rates from competing points to Chicago, upon which it 
relies to prove the unreasonableness and discrimination 
of its rate from A apply from points in both the United 

States and Canada. 

1. Would the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
absolute jurisdiction in this case and would it consider 
the unreasonable and discriminatory feature of the rate 
for the entire haul from A to Chicago? 


2. If the Interstate Commerce Commission would not 
have such jurisdiction—or would not assume it—would 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners.for Canada be the 
proper tribunal to which complaint should be brought? 

3. In either case, would the rates from other mills in 
both the United States and Canada we admitted as evi- 
dence in proving unreasonableness and discrimination? 

Answer: 1. The first section of the act does not con- 
fer special regulatory power on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over rates from an adjacent foreign country 


‘to the United States as it does from the United States 


to an adjacent foreign country. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cannot prescribe joint through rates 
from points in Canada to points in the United States. 
It is well settled by numerous decisions that the extent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s authority in 
connection with transportation to and from an adjacent 
foreign cauntry is over that portion of the transportation 
within the confines of the United States. However, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot require the 
maintenance of joint rates from Canada into the United 
States, nor control the charges that carriers in Canada may 
make for transportation services in that country, yet there 
can be no doubt that the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
carriers by railroads in this country subject to the act in- 
cludes all their lines within the boundaries of the United 
States, without regard to where the freight carried origi- 
nates. T. & P. Ry. Co. vs. I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197; Carey 
Manufacturing Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 203 
(see Traffic World of Oct. 23, 1915, on page 854). So 
that, if the discrimination alleged is practiced after the 
Shipments from Canada have been cleared of custom 
duties and entered the United States, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have jurisdiction over that por- 
tion of them. Or, if the shipments moved under a joint 
rate from point of origin to point of destination, then the 
extent of the Commission’s jurisdiction over the joint 
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rate would be to require the United States carriers to 
cease and desist from concurring in such rates, and thus 
leave the traffic to move on combinations of rates to 
and form border points. International Paper Co. et al. vs. 
D. & H. Co., 33 I. C. C., 270 (Traffic World, March 13, 
1915, page 541). 

2. If the complaint is that the portion of the rate which 
is received by the roads in the United States is unrea- 
sonable or discriminatory, or if there has been any in- 
crease in the rate which mainly accrued to the United 
States carriers for service performed, then it might be 
prudent to institute proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission instead of before the Canadian 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. In the case of the In- 
ternational Paper Company above cited, the Commission 
said, “Joint rates from and to Canada are a convenience 
They tend to promote 
easy and prompt movement of traffic and should be con- 
tinued unless they are unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. We do not conceive that merely because the rates 
are published as joint through rates we have power to de- 
termine what the railroads of Canada shall charge for 
transportation of freight to the border.” 

We think that in view of the fact that in practically 
every instance the entire increase accrued and accrues 
to the Canadian carriers for service performed within 
Canada, and of the further fact that the rates are pub- 
lished by Canadian carriers which are, therefore, primarily 
responsible for them, the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada was the proper tribunal to pass upon the 
reasonableness of these rates. The Canadian Board’s 
finding in a matter properly coming before it is entitled 
to weighty consideration. The Canadian Boar has held 
that it should not consider the reasonableness of joint 
rates from points in the United States to points in Can- 
ada, published by United States carriers and concurred 
in by Canadian carriers. It has taken the position that 
this Commission, having jurisdiction over the carriers 
primarily responsible for the making and publication of 
such rates, is. the proper tribunal to consider the reason- 
ableness thereof. 

3. Assuming that the distances and conditions of trans- 
portation from other competitive points in the United 
States and Canada are similar to those from the points 
in question, both Commissions would admit in evidence 


such testimony in proof of unreasonableness or discrimi- 
nation in rates. : 
* % + 


Refund of Prepaid Freight Charges. 


Connecticut.—Question: On July 30 we made shipment 
to Salem, Mass., freight prepaid and this entire shipment 
has been lost en route. We have filed claim for the 
face value of the invoice plus the prepaid freight charges 
which we have paid. The carriers now demand that we 
reduce our claim in the amount of prepaid freight. Please 
advise if we should amend our claim, and we would like 
to know the ruling, if any, to cover. 

Answer: It is our understanding that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has, during its investigations and 
hearings with regard to bills of lading, entitled “In the 
Matter of Bills of Lading,” Docket 4844, approved the 
carriers’ proposal designated as section 2, paragraph 3, 
as accepted by the shippers in conference on the straight 
bill of lading, and that such approved form of this sec- 
tion is now in general use by the carriers. If so, and if 
the shipment in question moved under such bill of lading, ~ 
then, by contract and tariff regulation, the carrier obli- 
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gates itself to refund freight charges actually paid on 
shipments lost or damaged through causes for which the 
carriers are liable. Such a provision has been sustained 
by both the United States Supreme Court and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
. + a 
War Tax on Reconsigned Shipments. 

Oklahoma.—Question: On September 6 we received a 
carload of beet sugar from California, and stored same 
in transit, paying freight in full on rate of 63 cents. On 
November 15 we forwarded the car on storage in transit 
’ privilege, to a point taking the same rate of 63 cents. 
The railroad contends that we should pay war tax on 
total amount of freight which we paid September 6, or 
before the war tax was effective. We contend that it is 
a matter of division only between the railroads, and as 
freight was paid before November 1, we should not be 
subject to the war tax. 

Answer: Our understanding of the above-described 
shipment is that it was not intended for sale or con- 
sumption at storage point, that it was reconsigned from 
that point to final destination point at the through rate 
in effect between the original and final destination point, 
and that neither the charges to storage point nor those 
to final destination point were paid in advance at original 
shipping point. Section 500 of the federal revenue law 
applicable to railroads provides that from and after Nov. 
1, 1917, a tax of 3 per cent shall be imposed of the amount 
paid for transportation on freight by the party paying 
for the services. This section has been interpreted by 
the Internal Revenue Department to mean that on all 
“collect” shipments the tax should be assessed and col- 
lected by agents at destination; that on such shipments 
the tax applies when started on their journey before Nov. 
1, 1917, but not reaching destination until after that 
time; that if the service be paid for prior to Nov. 1, 1917, 
and the service be not rendered until after Nov. 1, 1917, 
the tax must be collected; and that in property stopped 
en route for transit privileges, the tax must be assessed 
and collected upon amounts paid for the transportation 
as and when such amounts are paid. 

In the shipment in question all services that were not 
performed prior to Nov. 1, 1917, and being a “collect” 
shipment, since the services were not fully performed 
until the shipment reached final destination point, the 
charges should not have been paid at storage point, but 
such charges should have been noted on the bill of lading 
as “charges to follow,” and in accordance with the Inter- 


nal Revenue Department’s rulings, the services not hav- — 


ing been fully rendered until after Nov. 1, 1917, and the 
tax should have been collected by ‘agent at destination 
point. Consequently, it would appear as if the war tax 
was properly assessable on the full rate of the shipment 
above described from origin to final destination point. 
% % % 
Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment. 

Kansas.—Question: Recently we loaded a car of bran 
for one of our customers for interstate shipment to A, and 
also in the same car we loaded a car of flour for another 
one of our customers at B, interstate shipment. This car 
was delivered to the railroad company under two shippers’ 
order notify bill of lading. Bills of lading carried nota- 
tion that car contained double load and the units for each 
station were enumerated on the bill of lading, so carrier’s 
agent would have no trouble in checking the shipment out 
of the car at A and B. Through carrier’s oversight the 
car was carried to the last destination and our customer 
at A notified us that they had tried for several days, when 
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the car had reached its first destination, to have it set 
to their warehouse for unloading, but through carrier’s 
neglect this was not accomplished and, as stated, the car 
went through under the original double loading to the 
last destination. 

We notified carriers by wire to return the bran ship- 
ment to its correct destination, and they replied that 
consignees would refuse to accept shipment, and they 
had ordered same sold and to bill on them for the amount 
of the invoice. On handling the matter further by wire 
with our customer at A, they agreed to accept the bran 
shipment if it was returned to them. This information 
was wired to the carrier and they stated that the ship- 
ment had already been disposed of, and they would honor 
our claim for the amount of the invoice price. Our cus- 
tomer at A then notified us that inasmuch as this bran 


+ was not-delivered at the point where it was desired that 


it was up to us to furnish another car, and either deliver 
the original shipment or furnish them with another car 
of bran. In the meantime the price of this commodity 
had advanced 30 cents per cwt.; we immediately forwarded 
another car of bran to our customer A on the basis of 
the original invoice price, and presented the bill to the 
carrier who was responsible for the conversion of the 
first car for the difference in price of 30 cents per cwt. 
This bill they have declined and claim that there is no 
liability beyond the value of the first car of bran and 
that the amount of our claim had been passed for voucher 
and further liability was declined. 

Answer: The carrier’s liability should be computed on 
the basis of the value of the converted shipment at the 
place and time of shipment; not the value or cost to you 
of the duplicate shipment. For our full views on a 
similar question, kindly refer to our answer to “Chicago,” 
published on page 1134 of the May 19, 1917, issue of The 
Traffic World. 


ORDER AMENDED 


The Commission has amended fourth section order No. 
3743, as amended January 13, 1914, so as to prescribe 
rates for circuitous routes in the interior Iowa cases, 46 
I. C. C. The order says: 


That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.; Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co.; Chicago, Great Western Railroad Co.; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.. Paul Railway Co.; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; Illinois Central Railroad 
Co.; the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.; the Wabash 
Railroad Co.; and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Co., be, and they are hereby authorized to establish 
over their circuitous routes, between points in Iowa where 
traffic actually reaches the west bank of the Mississippi River, 
and junction points with competing lines in interior Iowa, on 
traffic originating at or destined to points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, the proportional class rates that are con- 
temporaneously maintained between the same points on the 
same traffic over the short line routes, and to maintain higher 
proportional rates on like traffic at the intermediate points 
on the circuitous routes; provided, however, that the propor- 
tional rates maintained to and from the said intermediate 
points do not exceed, based upon actual distance from the 
west bank of the Mississippi River where the traffic actually 
crosses the river, the proportional rates named in e scale 
oe in Interior Iowa Cases, 46 I. C. C., 39, shown be- 
ow: 

Miles from 


and ————_—————“—C]lssesoi i i iq 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and eee of National Report 


er System, omg gl by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


opyright, 1917, by West Publishing C 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 


CommiSsion’s Jurisdiction: 


(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) Under public service com- 
mission law, the public service commission has jurisdic- 
tion to investigate the complaint of a shipper that a rail- 
road’s charge is discriminatory, growing out of a viola- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul provision in the constitu- 
tion and in the act itself, since the purpose of the public 
service commission law was to abolish such refinements 
as the common-law distinction between an unreasonable 
rate and a discriminatory rate, and to provide, by a com- 
prehensive statute, a certain and uniform procedure ap- 
plicable to all cases where an excessive, unlawful, illegal, 
discriminatory, or unreasonable charge has been levied 
upon a shipper by any public service company; such a 
discriminatory charge being deemed to be unreasonable 
because unlawful—Belcher vs. Tacoma Eastern R. Co., 168 
Pac. Rep. 782. 

Under public service commission law, providing that 
when complaint has been made to the commission con- 
cerning the reasonableness of any rate, fare, etc., for 
any service by any public service company, and the same 
has been investigated by the commission, and the com- 
mission shall determine that the company has charged 
an excessive or exorbitant amount, the commission may 
‘order that the company pay complainant the amount of 
the overcharge so found, and that, if the company does 
not comply, suit may be instituted in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to recover the same, the public serv- 
ice commission must determine the amount of an over- 
charge complained of in the first instance, and its order 
constitutes the sole basis of the shipper’s right of action 
in the superior court if the public service company fails 
or refuses to comply with the order as entered by the 
commission, so that the commission’s order not. designat- 
ing the individual shippers from whom discriminatory ex- 


actions had been collected, and not ascertaining or affix- 
ing the amount due each, furnished no basis for an action 
in the superior court for failure to comply.—Id. 

Court Decisions: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mississippi, Div. A.) In determining the 
liability of the carrier in cases of interstate shipments, 
the Supreme Court of this state is governed by the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court.—lIllinois Cent. 
R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 Sou. Rep. 687. 

Interstate Commerce: . 

(Sup. Ct. of Mississippi, Div. A.) Where a bill of lad- 
ing shows the routing to be outside of the state, though 
the points of origin and destination are within the state, 
it is an interstate shipment governed by the Carmack 
amendment.—Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 
Sou. Rep. 687. 

Limitation of Actions: 

(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) Where a railroad invoked 
the aid of the public service commussion, and sought 
permission to cancel admittedly unjust switching charges 
attempted to be exacted of a lumber company, con- 
fessing at the time that the lumber company had been 
a favored shipper, and had operated under a preferential 
tariff, and, as a means of inducing the commission to 
allow it to absorb the unjust switching charges, imposed 
on itself obligation to remove any suggestion of discrimi- 
natory charges or violation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the public service commission act, and to 
make refund to all claimants down to the lower basis 
prescribed, the railroad having been allowed to concel 
the switching charges, another lumber company could 
recover from it for excessive charges barred by limita- 
tion when the road filed its petition with the public 
service commission, this on account of the road’s under- 
taking with the commission to make refund to all claim- 
ants.—Belcher vs. Tacoma' Eastern R. Co.,-168 Pac. Rep. 


783. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, en age by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Amount of Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Carolina.) Where there had been 
no payment or adjustment, that plaintiff consignee, in 
presenting her claim for articles of antique furniture lost 
in shipment, stated the amount of damages as $110, would 
not estop her from recovering her actual loss——McRary 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 94 S. E. Rep. 107. 

Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Carolina.) The relationship of car- 

rier and shipper may be created without any written bill 


of lading.—McRary et al. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 94 S. E. 
Rep. 107. 

In an action for loss of furniture shipped over defend- 
ant’s road, a memorandum acknowledging that a bill of 
lading had. been issued, but beginning with the statement 
that it was not the original bill of lading, nor a copy or 
duplicate covering the property named, but intended solely 
for filing, and having prefaced to the signature thereof 
the statement that the signature acknowledges only the . 
amount prepaid, could only, at most, be considered a 
receipt for so much money prepaid on the shipment.—Id. 
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(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) While the carrier may waive a 
provision of a bill of lading requiring its surrender before 
delivery of the property, the presumption that it did so 
cannot be indulged.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Mc- 
Elhany et al., 165 N. W. Rep. 67. 

Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Carolina.) Although the weight of 
the goods lost was not more than 285 to 305 pounds, 
where there were also facts in evidence that the weight 
of the entire shipment was greater, that it consisted of 
a lot of antique furniture, a portion of it in sets, per- 
mitting the inference that a loss of a part might very 
well cause substantial damage to the furniture, and in 
weight more than sufficient to justify the verdict even 
at the limited valuation, the burden was on defendant ” 
to show that the verdict was excessive—McRary et al. 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 94 S. E. Rep. 107. 

Title: é 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) A bill of lading indorsed in blank 
invests the party to whom it is delivered with title to 
the goods covered thereby, nothing further appearing.— 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. McElhany et al., 165 N. W. 
Rep. 67. 

Where the shipper sent a bill of lading indorsed in blank 
covering an automobile and the railroad, without sur- 
render of the bill of lading, allowed the agent for sale 
of the automobile to remove it from the car, whether it 
delivered the car without requiring evidence of the agent’s 
title or right to possession was a question of fact for the 
jury.—Id. 

Where the manufacturer shipped an automobile under 
bill of lading requiring its surrender before the carrier 
should surrender the automobile and the sales agent 
secured the car without surrendering the bill of lading 
and sold it to an innocent purchaser, the sales agent 
could not by such sale transfer good title as against 
ihe manufacturer, or against the carrier, having paid 
the value of the car to the manufacturer.—lId. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) Plaintiff shippers, seeking 
to avoid the stipulation of the bill of lading barring suit 
after six months, have the burden of showing that they 
were not offered choice between the higher rate at car- 
rier’s risk and the lower rate under condition stipulated. 
Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 So. Rep. 687. 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Sec. Dep.) Plaintiff shipper 
has the burden of proving that defendant carrier’s failure 
to deliver a horse was not executed by liability exceptions 
in the contract of carriage—Rosenberg-vs. New York 
Cent. R. Co., 167 N. Y. Supp. 518. 


(Sup. Ct. of Indiana.) By specific provision of Burns’ 
Ann. St. 1914, the carrier, in an action by the shipper 
for loss of goods in transit under a limited liability con- 
tract, has the burden of showing that the contract for 
limited liability was fairly entered into by the shipper, 
after he had been given a bona fide and full opportunity 
to ship and a fair and reasonable rate, without limitation 
as to liability—Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. 
Blind, 117 N. E. Rep. 641. 

Carmack Amendment: 


(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) The Carmack amendment 


applies, although the suit is not against the initial carrier, 
based on the bill of lading, but against the connecting 
sarrier.—Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 So. Rep. 
687. 
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Liability: = 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Sec. Dep.) A railroad, trans- 
porting a horse, is not liable for mistakes made by a 
veterinarian it secured to treat the horse, unless it failed 
to exercise reasonable care in selecting him.—Rosenberg 
vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 167 N. Y. Supp. 518. 

Notice of Loss: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) Where, before accepting 
the shipment of stock at destination, shippers required 
agent of the terminal carrier to note on the freight bill 
that “shipper received stock under condition stock in 
bad shape account overrun and lack feed and water,” 
contract of shipment requiring notice of claim within 
one day after delivery at destination, as condition prece- 
dent to right of recovery, was sufficiently complied with. 
—Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 So. Rep. 686. 
Released Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Indiana.) Answers -to special interroga- 
tories, showing that plaintiff shipped a horse under a 
limited liability contract, valuing the horse at $100; that 


’ the defendant had two rates, one of unlimited and lim- 


ited liability; that plaintiff had opportunity to examine 
the limited liability contract, and did not inquire for 
any other rate; that the rate on unlimited liability was 
fair and reasonable—without a finding that the defend- 
ant would have accepted the shipment under the unlim 
ited contract if asked to do so, are not in conflict with 
the verdict in excess of $100 in favor of plaintiff for 
loss of the horse.—Cleveland, C., C. and St. L. Ry. Co. 
vs. Blind, 117 N. E. Rep. 641. 

Shipper’s Risk: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) The signing by shippers 
of a bill of lading, stating that they have had the option 
of shipping at carrier’s risk at a higher rate, but have 
elected to make the contract stipulating that suit must 
be brought within six months and accept the lower rate, 
is an admission that they were offered by the initial 
carrier two separate contracts, and that they chose the 
one containing the stipulation in consideration of the 
reduced rate.—lIll. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 76 
So. Rep. 687. 

The recitals in the bill of lading that the shippers were 
offered the option to ship at a higher rate at carrier's 
risk, but accepted the conditional bill of lading at the 
lower rate, is prima facie evidence that choice of rates 
was offered the shippers.—Id. 

Testimony that the shippers accepted and signed the 
conditional bill of lading without reading it is insufficient 
to contradict written admission contained therein that 
shippers were offered choice as to rates depending on 
liability of carrier.—Id. 

Time to Sue: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) Where, in correspondence 
about the injuries to the mules, there was no reference 
to the six months’ limitation for bringing suit contained 
in the bill of lading, or. extension of time granted 0 
requested, there was no waiver of the limitation by the 
correspondence.—lIll. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Hurdle, 
76 So. Rep. 686. 

The provision in the bill of lading on an interstate 
shipment of mules, requiring suit to be brought within 
six months, was valid and binding.—lId. 

The Commission has denied to the Pennsylvania the 
privilege of charging extra fares on trains Nos. 125 and 126 
between Washington and New York on the ground that no 
justification has been shown. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the Pye of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to u«wswer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


& = 
Demurrage on Cars Not Set for Unloading in Arrival 
Order—Bunching—Average Agreement. 

Q.—Our yard is located at East Fifty-fifth street and 
It is impossible for us to unload cars, 
such as sewer pipe, brick, etce., from this yard, on ac- 
count of our switch being located on a grade due to grade 
elimination; therefore, material of this kind is unloaded 


‘from Euclid avenue team track, which is practically an 


extension of our East Fifty-fifth street yard, but on the 
Pennsylvania company’s: property. During the month of 
August we had a large number of cars and a large ac- 
cumulatién of car service accrued on arbitrary charge, 
which is assessed over seven days, $5 per day car serv- 
ice. The carriers have been placing new arrivals ahead 
of cars on which arbitrary charge accrued, allowing arbi- 
trary charge to be assessed. Some of these cars were 
unloaded from our own yard and some from the Euclid 
avenue team track. Euclid avenue team track, as we 
have stated, belongs to the Pennsylvania company, and 
this track is used practically by everyone. Under the old 
car service ruling where the arbitrary charge was only 
$1 and where errors were made on the part of the car- 
riers in not making proper delivery and allowing arbitrary 
charge to be assessed, legally they would eliminate the 
arbitrary charge, especially where credits offset the debits, 
but at the present time, inasmuch as arbitrary charge 
has been increased to $5 per day, it makes the car service 
a little high, and although carriers claim that arbitrary 
charge has been properly assessed, our contention is that 
under the circumstances, due to the fact that the carriers 
allowed the old cars to stand and new arrivals to be 
placed, we are not responsible for the large accumulation 
of car service under the arbitrary charge, and this is the 
point that we are particularly interested in. 

We also wish to state that although we are under the 
average agreement which covers cars handled at our 
yard and also at Euclid avenue team track, that when 
cars are held out and not placed in accordance with ship- 
ments at the Euclid avenue team track, we should not 
be responsible, although the agreement states plainly that 
we should not be allowed anything for bunching; how- 
ever, our contention is that this is a different proposition 
where the Euclid avenue team track is used by everyone 
for unloading and at times it is impossible for us to 
get our cars placed, due to the large number of cars for 
other parties on that track. 

A—A consignee working under the average agreement 
Waives any and all claims for refund under the bunching 
Tule, as you have properly stated. We do not think that 
the situation which you describe falls within the bunching 
Tule as the term “bunching” is used in the demurrage 
tariff, nor do we find that the Commission has ruled 
on the precise question raised by you. The demurrage 
tariffs contain no provision with respect of the final de- 
livery of cars at unloading point which have been pre- 
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viously constructively placed because of consignee’s ina- 
bility to receive them upon arrival. When the demurrage 
charge was uniformly $1 per day, the demurrage account 
practically balanced itself, but since the ascending scale 
of demurrage charges was put in force the final delivery 
of cars in arrival order has become a matter of much 
more concern to the consignee. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of suitable tariff provision to cover, it is our view 
that there is a strong moral obligation upon the deliver- 
ing carrier, when cars have been constructively placed 
on account of accumulation, to set them for unloading in 
arrival order, instead of placing late arrivals ahead of previ- 
ous arrivals, thus subjecting the consignee to the maximum 
demurrage charges imposed by the tariffs. It appears to 
us that carrier’s failure so to do results in an unreason- 
able practice, of which the Commission might properly 
take judicial notice. We take it that in your particular 
case your inability to receive cars on your yard track is 
largely due to the interference of the carrier’s track con- 
struction work, and it does not appear reasonable that 
a further burden should be imposed through carrier’s 
failure’ to place cars in arrival order. ; 


Application of Intermediate Point Rule Under Trackage 
_ Contract. 

Q.—The A. R. & S. Railway operates over the line of 
the Q. & E. Railway from Billings to York by reason of 
traffic agreement, and publishes a commodity rate of 
25 cents on brick from point Ajax to Xenia. Wellfleet 
is an intermediate station on the Q. & E. Railway between 
Billings and York, but is not shown in tariffs of the 
A. R. & S. Railway. The rate of 25 cents above men- 
tioned is made applicable to intermediate points. 

We understand that where one railroad operates over 
the line of another by reason of traffic agreement, the 
line may be considered as belonging to that road, and 
that in the above illustration the 25-cent rate would apply 
to Wellfleet as an intermediate point and could be used 
as a factor in making rate to points beyond Wellfleet on 
the Q. & E. Railway. Is this correct? 

A.—The answer to your inquiry depends largely upon 
the terms of the agreement under which one carrier op- 
erates its trains over the rails of the other carrier between 
Billings and York. If the purpose of the trackage agree- 
ment is simply to afford the A. R & S. Railway a connect- 
ing link or line between its Ajax-Billings branch and its 
York-Xenia branch and prohibits the A. R. & S. Railway 
accepting shipments to or from local points ori the Q. & E. 
Railway between Billings and York, then we would say 
that Wellfleet is not a station on the A. R. & S., and 
that neither its tariff or the intermediate rule contained 
therein would be applicable to Wellfleet. On the other 
hand, if the Q. & E. is a participating carrier in the rate 
of the A. R. & S. to York, under the intermediate rule 
of the tariff, the York rate would be applicable to Well- 
fleet, provided the shipments move over the A. R. & S. to 
Billings, thence over the Q. & E. to Wellfleet. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The sixth annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Erie 
will be held Monday evening, January 7, at The Law- 
rence. There will be elected four governors to serve for 
a period of three years. Retiring governors are M. M. 
Davis, E. F. Smith, F. L. Taleott and R. A. Wade. Presi- 
dent M. M. Davis annoynces that, in conformity with 
the necessary conservation of food throughout the coun- 
try, the regular banquet will be dispensed with, and a 


_~ 
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buffet luncheon will be served to the members at the 
annual meeting, smokes included. At a meeting of the 
board of governors a resolution was passed that all mem- 
bers in military service should be exempt from paying 
dues for the duration of the war. 


| Personal Notes 


—_——————————————— Ee A 
X Archibald Fries, who has recently been appointed assist- 
ant general freight traffic manager in charge of the freight 

traffic of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, has 
been connected with the 
properties composing the 
Baltimore & Ohio since 
he completed his educa- 
tion in Cincinnati, O., his 
birthplace. He was first 
employed with the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad 
in the local freight and 
operating department. 
He then became con- 
nected with the fast 
freight lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, serving as 
accountant, chief clerk 
and acting manager and 
then was made chief clerk of the general freight 
department of the southwest division, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati. His appointment as general agent at Cin- 
cinnati soon followed and later he was made assistant 
general freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroads. Jan. 
1, 1913, he was transferred as general freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh and Oct. 15, 1916, 
was transferred to- Baltimore as freight traffic manager 
of the eastern lines. Mr. Fries is widely known in railroad 
circles, having taken an active part in the legislative work 
of the various traffic associations with which the Baltimore 
& Ohio is connected. The new position, in charge of the 
entire freight traffic of the railroad, has been created in 
view of. the additional work required of Vice-President 
Thompson as chairman of the general operating committee 
which has eharge of the 60,000 miles of railroad east of 
Chicago. In addition to his other railroad duties, Mr. 
Fries is a member of the American Railway Association, 
Special Committee on National Defense, Export Division, 
this division being composed of seven of the chief traffic 
officers of eastern railroads who have been placed in con- 
trol of all export traffic handled through north Atlantic 
ports, Boston to Norfolk, Va., inclusive. 


I. R. Garretson, lumber agent of the C. & E. IL, is leav- 
ing that road January 1, to join the organization of Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Company, Chicago, as traffic manager. 
He succeeds Capt. A. Fletcher Marsh and F. L. Bronez, 
who have successively entered army service. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad Company announce the fol- 
lowing organization of the accounting department, effect- 
ive January 1: L. A. Harkness, assistant comptroller; 
W. J. Cunningham, general accountant; C. H. Drazy, gen- 
eral auditor of expenditures; J.-F. Dartt, auditor of dis- 
bursements; W. A. Blasing, auditor of joint facilities; 
J. F. Shepherd, general auditor of receipts; F. B. Sher- 
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wood, auditor of freight receipts; L. C. Esschen, auditor 
of passenger receipts; C. C. Whitney, auditor of station 
accounts; L. B. Butts, auditor of miscellaneous receipts; 
J. M. O’Day, car accountant; B. D. Bristol, freight claim 
agent; O. F. Nau, local treasurer. 

Laurence Dwen is appointed general agent of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railroad, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. G. C. Murray is appointed commercial 
agent at Kansas City. 


G. F. Butler is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway Company at Roanoke, 
Va. He will have charge of the preparation of data to 
be used in defense of complaints before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various state commis- 
sions relative to freight rates and classifications; prepare 
applications to the said commissions for advance in rates 
and classifications, as well as applications to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for reparation, and will per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to him. He 
has been chief clerk to the freight traffic manager of 
the Norfolk & Western. Mr. Butler entered the service 
of the freight traffic department in 1896. He held various 
clerical positions in this department until 1902, when he 
became traveling freight agent of the Norfolk & Western 
at Chicago. In 1903 he returned to Roanoke and held the 
positions of rate clerk, chief rate clerk, chief clerk to the 
general freight agent, and chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager. The latter position he has held since 1913. 


Emory W. Abbott was born at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., in 
1881 and began his railroad career April 21, 1902, when 
he entered the service 
of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad as telegraph op- 
erator at Mechanicville, 
N. Y. He worked at 
various stations along 
the system in the capac- 
ity of operator, ticket 
seller and freight cashier 
until Aug. 14, 1906, when 
he was appointed station 
agent at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., holding that posi- 
tion until Sept. 14, 1909, 
when he was appointed 
traveling freight agent 
at Troy, N. Y., covering 
the Trunk Line territory. 
He was promoted to division freight agent at Troy, N. Y., 


May 1, 1910, and transferred to Boston as assistant gen- . 


eral freight agent July 1, 1915, holding that position until 
Dec. 1, 1917, when he was appointed general freight agent 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


The loss and damage bureau of the American Express 
Company has appointed a supervisor for each department 
of the organization. These men and their headquarters 
are: Atlantic Department—L. J. Pratt, Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly traveling agent at Baltimore, Md. ‘New England 
Department—H. C. Trombley, Boston, Mass., former special 
agent in Manager :Robie’s offices at Boston. Central De- 
partment—T. E. Polk, Cleveland, O., former traffic agent 
under General Traffic Agent Birch at Chicago. North- 
western Department—J. L. Dooley, Chicago, Ill., former 
superintendent’s clerk at St. Paul, Minn. Southern De- 
partment—C. D. Harper, St. Louis, Mo., former agent at 
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Muskogee, Okla. Pacific Department—J. E. Pierce, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, former traveling agent at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

The C., M. & St. P. announces that A. A. Wilson is 
appointed general agent, freight department, with offices 
at Minneapolis; E. K. Garrison, division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Portland, is appointed general agent at 
Milwaukee, in charge of both freight and passenger traffic; 
Ww. H. Dodsworth is appointed assistant general agent at 
Milwaukee; C. E. Hilliker is appointed division freight 
and passenger agent at Des Moines. 

S. A. Eddy has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Winnipeg, Man. 

E. L. Hickman has been appointed general agent of 
the Michigan Central at South Bend, Ind. 

In conformity with the policy of some railroads for 
dispensing with the services of freight solicitors in that 
capacity, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has directed the 
closure of a number of offices, including that at Buffalo, 
and the transfer of the incumbents to other departments. 
F. A. Markley, commercial freight agent at Buffalo, has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh for special duty. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION PROCEDURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In Fourth Section Circular No. 5, issued December 26, 
dated December 18, the Commission has laid down rules 
intended to simplify still farther the procedure under the 
fifteenth section. The circular says: 

“In order to facilitate the handling and disposition of 
fourth section applications assigned for hearing, and for 
the purpose of obviating the necessity for applications 
under the fifteenth section of the act when fourth section 
relief is denied, the record in fourth section hearings 
should contain full and complete information, not only of 
the reasons and facts upon which the prayer for relief 
is based, but in addition thereto, evidence and data which 
will enable the Commission to determine what would be 
a reasonable rate to the terminal point to be the maximum 
at intermediate points on the line of the petitioning car- 
rier or what would be reasonable rates to the higher 
rated intermediate points in the event that fourth section 
relief is denied. The carriers should therefore be pre- 
pared to show in support of their application in each in- 
stance the following information: . 


Where the Relief Sought Is Based Upon the Ground of a 
Circuitous Route 


1. That the competitive rate which is met at the more dis- 
tant point is a compelled rate and in and of itself lower than 
a reasonable rate. 
al — distance via the short route between the competitive 

ints. 

‘ 3. Pas distance via the circuitous route between the same 
oints. 

ane Whether or not the short-line rates conform to the fourth 
ction. 

5. Whether or not there is a complaint pending as to the 
enablanens of the rates of the long line at the intermediate 

nts. 

6. What is the highest rate from, to, 
mediate points. 

- A showing as to the reasonableness of the rates at the 
intermediate points. 

5. The shortest distance from, to, or between intermediate 
points on the circuitous route at which higher rates are main- 
tained, the names thereof, and the rates charged at such points. 

9. What would be a reasonable rate to be established at the 
terminal point to be the maximum at intermediate points. 

In other words— 

(a) What are the conditions necessitating the lower rate 
at competitive points, and why is it a compelled rate and 
lower than a reasonable rate? 

_ (b) What is the distance from point of origin to the first 
intermediate point at which a higher rate is maintained than 
to the farther distant point, the name thereof, and the rates 
charged thereto? 

(c) What is the distance from the first intermediate point 
of origin to the first intermediate point of destination between 
which a higher rate is maintained than between the more 


or between inter- 
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distant points, the names of such points, and the rates ap- 
plicable thereto? f 

(d) What is the distance from the first intermediate point 
of origin from which a higher rate is maintained to the com- 
petitive point of destination, the name of such point, and the 
rates applicable therefrom? 

(In the absence of special circumstances the Commission 
usually denies the circuitous route authority to charge higher 
rates at intermediate points no greater distance from the point 
of origin than the distance between the competitive points 
via the short line.) 

(e) What are the facts as to the reasonableness per se of 
the rates at the intermediate points, or as compared with the 
rates to or from the farther distant point? 

(f) What would be a reasonable rate to be established at the 
terminal point in the event that fourth section relief is denied? 

(if there are a number of points involved located in different 
groups, zones, or territories, it will be sufficient, ordinarily, to 
show only the distances between representative points in each 
group, zone, or territory if such a showing will clearly indicate 
the comparative distances via the direct and circuitous lines. 
Four copies of a diagram or map showing the relative posi- 
tions of the various lines or routes, the points of origin and 
destination, and the intermediate points at which higher rates 
or fares are to be charged should be submitted). 


“A difference of but a few miles in distance is not of 
itself considered as placing a carrier at such a disadvan- 
tage as to warrant relief from the fourth section to charge 
higher rates at intermediate points, but the line or route 
requesting relief must be shown to be circuitous to a 


_marked degree, usually not less than 15 per cent greater 


than the distance of the short line between the same 
points when based solely on the ground of a circuitous 
route. The Commission also usually denies relief where 
the carriers are extremely circuitous, in the absence of 









Stencil Your Shipments 


Which is cheaper? To mark your shipments with 
smeary, hand-painted addresses, running the risk of 
having mis-deliveries and dissatisfied customers—or 
to install the Ideal Stencil Machine, which will do 
your marking neatly, quickly, accurately—saving time 
trouble and dollars? 


Ze IDEAL 


“The machine that safeguards shipments” 


Cuts paper stencils at a speed of 
more than 100 an hour. Uses 
cheap paper. Operation is simple, 
convenient. Visible, cutting, accu- 
rate, automatic. With the IDEAL 
anyone can mark as neatly as 
anyone else. 


No. 8 Size letter—cut 
on No. 3 “IDEAL” 
Stencil Machine. 


No. 2 Size letter—cu' 
on No. 2 “IDEAL” 
Stencil Machine. 








We want you to see—test—use— 
this swift-working, time-saving 
stencil cutting machine. In one of 
our sales offices, if convenient—in 
your own shipping room, if you 
prefer. Take the first step toward 
better marking of your shipments 
—write today for sample stencil 
and free book on shipping effi- 
ciency. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co. 


20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill., U.S. A- 
Sales offices in the principal cities. 


No. 1 Size letter—cut 
on No. 1 “IDEAL” 
Stencil Machine. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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special circumstances, believing that from an economical 
standpoint the carriers are not justified in meeting rail 
competition via unreasonably circuitous routes.” 


Where the Relief Relied Upon Is Based Upon the Ground of 
Water Competition 


1. That the competitive rate which is met at the more dis- 
tant point is a compelled rate and in and of itself lower than 
a reasonable rate. 

Show what steamers or boats are actually plying between 
the water points, and their tonnage capacity or capacities. 

3. Whether or not traffic is actually moving via the water 
lines, the volume of such traffic, and the names of the water 
lines. 

4. The shortest distance from, to, or between intermediate 
points at which higher rates are maintained via the rail car- 
riers, the names thereof, and the rates charged at such points, 
and the highest rate applying from, to, or between inter- 
mediate points. 

A showing as to the reasonableness of the rates at the 
intermediate points. 

6. What would be a reasonable rate to be established at 
the terminal point to be the maximum at intermediate points. 


Where Market Competition te ee Upon as the Ground for 
elie 

1. That the competitive rate which is met at the more dis- 
tant point is a compelled rate and in and of itself lower than 
a reasonable rate. 

2. The name of the other markets from which the com- 
petition is met. 

3. The distances from the other markets as compared with 
the distance from the market of applicant carrier. 

4. Whether or not the rates from the other markets are in 
accord with the provisions of the fourth section. 

5. The volume of traffic to points of destination from each 
of the two markets, if possible. 

6. Whether the’ market competition at the farther distant 
point is consistently met at intermediate points of origin; if 
not, what reasons exist for not permitting such intermediate 
points of origin likewise to meet such competition. 

7. A showing as to the reasonableness of the rates at the 
intermediate points. 


8. What would be a reasonable rate to be established at 
the terminal point to be the maximum at intermediate points. 

“In addition to the above information, any other cir- 
cumstances which are relied upon as constituting a spe- 
cial case within the meaning of the law warranting fourth 
section relief should be shown. 

“All the relief desired under an application should be 
specifically referred to. Where relief is desired from ‘re- 
lated points’ or ‘group points,’ the points or groups 
should be defined. 


“The fact that a point is a large producing or consum- 
ing market and that intermediate points are not consum- 
ing or producing points is not considered by the Com- 
mission as a sufficient reason for relief from the fourth 
section. Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A was promulgated 
for the express purpose of covering such situations and 
obviating the necessity of publishing paper rates from in- 
termediate points.” 


FIFTEENTH SECTION CONSTRUED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission, as briefly noted in The Traffic World 
of December 22, interprets the recent amendment to 
section 15 of the act as having placed upon the carrier 
that desires to withdraw from, or to cancel its concur- 
rence in, a joint rate or fare, the duty of securing ap- 
proval of the Commission to higher rates, fares or charges 
that will result from a cancellation of the joint rate or 
fare. It has therefore amended its tariff regulations, the 
first paragraph of rule 26 (b) of Tariff Circular 18-A 
and the first paragraph of rule 24 (b) of Tariff Circular 
19-A to read as follows: 
If a carrier desires to revoke its concurrence and such revoca- 
tion will result in higher charges via that route than under 
the joint rate thus sought to be canceled, it must present to 
the Commission application under the amended 15th section of 
the act for approval of such revocation. Upon receipt of such 
approval the revoking carrier must serve upon the carrier to 
which the concurrence was given notice of revocation, accom- 
panied by the Commission’s order of approval, or certified copy 


thereof, and must file with the Commission a copy of notice 
so served upon the carrier to which the concurrence was given. 
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Such notice must specify the date upon which revocation is to 
be made effective and must give at least 60 days’ notice to the 
Commission and to the carrier to which concurrence was given. 
Corresponding revision of tariff or tariffs shall be made in the 
next supplement thereto or reissue thereof and, if necessary, 
supplement or reissue shall be made for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing such change lawfully effective on statutory notice upon the 
effective date stated in the notice of revocation. The tariff or 
supplement which effects such change must give reference to 
the number and date of the Commission‘s 15th section order 
approving the revocation. 


The first paragraph of rule 50 (b) of Tariff Circular 
18-A is amended to read as follows: 


If a carrier desires to revoke its concurrence and such revoca- 
tion will result in higher charges via that route than under 
the joint fare thus sought to be canceled, it must present to 
the Commission application under the amended 15th section 
of the act for approval of such revocation. Upon receipt of 
such approval the revoking carrier must serve upon the car- 
rier to which the concurrence was given notice of revocation, 
accompanied by the Commission’s order of approval, or certified 
copy thereof, and must file with the Commission a copy of 
notice so served upon the carrier to which the concurrence was 
given. Such notice must specify the date upon which revoca- 
tion is to be made effective and must give at least 60 days’ 
notice to the Commission and to the carrier to which concur- 
rence was given. Corresponding revision of tariff or tariffs 
shall be made in the next supplement thereto or reissue thereof 
and, if necessary, supplement or reissue shall be made for the 
sole purpose of making such change lawfully effective on statu- 
tory notice upon the effective date stated in the notice of 
revocation. The tariff or supplement which effects such change 


must give reference to the number and date of the Commis- 
sion’s 15th section order approving the revocation. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION APPROVAL. 


In fifteenth section order No. 200, dated December 20, 
but not published until December 22, the Commission 
has authorized the carriers to file tariffs, without specific 
authorization other than this order, making changes in 
information and regulations governing the use of tank 
cars, or information as to numbers, dimensions and capaci- 
ties of freight cars resulting in increased charges, as 
follows: (1) Changes in the inside length, width or 
height; (2) changes in the cubical capacity; (3) changes 
in the marked weight capacity; (4) changes in the 
gallonage capacity; (5) substitution of new cars of greater 
capacity for old cars; (6) changes in numbers on Cars; 
(7) additions of new cars. 

The tariffs of this character must bear the following 
notation: “Changes in numbers, dimensions or capacities 
of cars and the addition of new cars contained in this 
tariff (or supplement) are filed under authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s fifteenth section or- 
der No. 200 of Dec. 20, 1917, without formal hearing, 
which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceed- 
ing relative thereto.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in case 9411, West 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. C. I. & W. 
R. R. et al., has been denied. 

The Commission has denied the motion to cancel heal- 
ings and dismissed complaints filed on behalf of certain 
defendants in docket 9907, Commercial Club of Omaha 
vs. B. & O. et al. 


; WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 

Western Classification No. 55 has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for filing. There are 
some amendments that have not yet received fifteenth 
section approval. 


COMMISSION DOCKET. 


There are no new assignments on the docket of the 
Commission this week. 
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getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and _all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Freight claim investigator, at Rochester, N. Y. 
Railway experience, familiar with Freight Claim Association 
rules. Review experience, give references, state age and sal- 
ary expected... Address B. 88, Traffic World, Chicago. 


An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
nvites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
ager 9 commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, h wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly posted on rates, routes 
and regulations in United States, general knowledge of export, 
now in active charge yearly movement of fifteen thousand car- 
loads national industry, age thirty, married, solicits the “knock 
of opportunity.” Address B. B. 123, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as assistant general freight agent, rail- 
road company or traffic manager, industrial firm. Fifteen 
years in general freight department and on the road for large 
transcontinental railway. Thirty-six years of age and married. 
Address P. O. 350. Traffic World. Chicago. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent traffic man who 
customed to meeting and talking to business men. Must be 
familiar with tariffs and know how to figure rates—both class 
and commodity—all territories. Position, which is in the east, 
is permanent for the man who can fill the bill. Address 
V. . B. 25, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
=. a Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 
E. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Assistant Secretary 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Long raffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc, This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
ESTS St.Louis 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


—~, 


The Indupacied Truck 
Means Greater Economy 


more work and better all around efficiency 
in the moving of material. 


In many industries where it has re- 
placed the old fashioned hand truck, 
savings of 30 to 40% in the trucking costs 
“are not unusual. 


But there must be a dependable power 
for this modern trucking unit. For it is 
largely upon its source of power that the 
efficiency of the Industrial Truck depends. 


The * fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


combining, as it does, this dependable 
power with unusual durability, is the 
standard battery for Industrial Truck 


service. 
Dependable every day battery power. 


That’s the story of “fronclad-=Exide”’ 
battery performance. 


And it is the reason why the 
“Jronclad-Exide” battery is used by 
every manufacturer of Industrial Trucks 
in the country. 


Let us explain the special positive plate 
construction and other “fronclad-Extde”’ 
ieatures. 


Address the nearest sales office. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
Cleveland Atlanta 
Toronto 


New York Boston Washington 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester 


Manufacturer of the famous 


** FroncladeExide’’ **¥Exide’’, ‘‘Wycap=sExide’’ and ‘*TbinsExide’’ 
Batteries for Electric Vehicles, Mining & Industrial Locomotives, etc. 
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Timely Training in Traffic 


A brief outline of the origin, development, and present adaptability of a 
practical, up to date training course and instruction service, as con- 
ducted by recognized experts, both railway and industrial. 





Mr. James Webster, Freight Traffic Man- 
ager of the New York Central Lines, and an 
authority on traffic matters, in a recent ad- 
dress before the LaSalle School of Traffic and 
Transportation, Chicago, IIl., said, in part: 


“To my own personal knowledge 
there has been a constant evolution 
in the making of freight rates for the 
last thirty-five years, and I am cer- 
tain the evolution will continue. Im- 
provements can and will continue to 
be made in the rate adjustments of 
this country. In my opinion there is 
a wider field for the exercise of talent 
in this respect today than there was 
when I entered in the general freight 
service as a boy thirty-five years 
ago.” 

Mr. Webster’s opinion as a summary of the 
traffic situation, past and present, does not 
stand alone today. A similar view, held by a 
far-sighted group of railway and industrial 
traffic specialists some eight years ago, 
brought about the conception of the traffic 
training idea, which, through systematic and 
sound development, culminated in what is now 
known as the LaSalle course in Interstate 
Commerce and Railway Traffic. Conducted 
by an established educational institution, with 
instruction methods pedagogically reliable 
(LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, IIl.), 
this work furnishes a practical and systematic 
course which gives the student a general train- 
ing in the handling of traffic in its various 
phases and furnishes information enabling him 
to take the fullest advantage of the law. 


The value of this training is guaranteed by 
the character of the course itself and of the 
institution which conducts it. The LaSalle 
Extension University has made an unusual 
success of vocational and adult education in 
the higher fields. The capital and resources 
of the University are over two million dol- 
lars, thus making it possible to do big things 
in a big way. 


GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Already more than one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand ambitious men have been en- 
rolled in the various departments of the Uni- 
versity, and their increased earning power, 
greater efficiency and practical preparation 
for higher positions in the same line of work 
or new fields is a vast benefit not only to 
the man individually, but also to the country 
at large. Proof of the real merit and prac- 
ticability of the LaSalle training in traffic 
work is clearly illustrated in the fact that re- 
cently, during a sixty-day period, President 
Chapline of the University received more than 
five thousand letters of sincere appreciation 
from students and graduates—thanking him 
and the LaSalle Extension University for the 
thoroughness of the courses, the excellence 
of the instruction and consulting service, and 
the resultant benefits to the students in in- 
creased earnings, promotions, advancements, 
and new opportunities. 


So substantial has been the growth of the 
University during the past that during the 
Spring of 1916 a new administration building 
had to be provided. A special plan and design 
was adopted, especially suited to the needs of 
the work. This building was occupied in the 
middle of October, 1916, and its convenience 
and equipment are factors in the efficiency 
with which the training service is now con- 
ducted. 


MEN WHO MAKE THE INSTITUTION. 


The complete LaSalle organization and its 
associations consist of more than 800 people. 
It has a staff of more than 300 prominent busi- 
ness experts, professional men, traffic experts, 
text and special lecture writers, contributors, 
instructors and assistants, including recog- 
nized authorities in all departments. 


The President and Administrative Head of 


the institution is Mr. Jesse G. Chapline, a 
kéen-minded executive of great earnestness of 
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purpose whose ability is well indicated by his 
success. The educational work is under the 
general supervision of the Educational Di- 
rector, Samuel MacClintock, Ph. D., an edu- 
cator of national reputation and formerly in 
the government service. Each department, 
including that of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway Traffic, is under the immediate super- 
vision of an expert, assisted by as many in- 
structors as the work requires. Mr. N. D. 
Chapin, formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau of 
the New York Central Lines, is in charge of 
this particular department. The instructors 
are practical traffic men having had experi- 
ence both from a railway point of view and 
an industrial standpoint. The success of this 
institution is attributable to the able direction 
of these men and the organization which they 
have developed. 


THE COURSE AND SERVICE IN 
TRAFFIC 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Com- 
merce and Railway Traffic, with its supple- 
mentary consultation service, represents the 
fruit of much experience, covering many years 
of actual research and analysis of traffic prob- 
lems and their solution through the applica- 
tion of authoritative technical knowledge. 
The principal aims of the course may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) To assist the railway or indus- 
trial traffic man who wishes to 
advance himself in his present 
work, by furnishing him a 
broader knowledge of the sub- 
jects than he could otherwise ob- 
tain. 

To train those who desire to be- 
come industrial traffic managers 
by thoroughly familiarizing them 
with the duties of such a posi- 
tion. 

To aid those who desire to take 
Civil Service examinations for 
positions with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and with 
the various state commissions. 
To furnish to the student of 
transportation a simple and prac- 
tical treatment of the subject of 
traffic. 

To meet the demand of commer- 
cial associations for men com- 
petent to look after their rapidly 
growing transportation interests. 

In short, the course, as it is now presented, 
is the working out of a definite outline of sub- 
jects necessary to an understanding of the 
basic principles of the handling of freight 
traffic. 


(4) 


(5) 
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The text material used as the basis for the 
training is kept revised so as to remain fully 
in accord with all revisions, changes or new 
developments, as they occur from time to 
time. 


Some of the important features of the text 
material supplied in the course are: , 

There are 353 pages devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the various rules and principles of 
Freight Classification. 


The Freight Rate Structures of the United 
States and Canada are discussed in text books 
comprising 1,386 pages. The various rate- 
making methods employed in several Traffic 
Associations are fully explained. 


Some 331 pages are devoted to the com- 
plexities of freight tariff construction. The 
requirements of Tariff Circular 18A of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are very com- 
pletely dealt with. 


_Practically all shippers have resort, at 
times, to the express agency for the conduct 
of a portion of their business. The subject 
wf Express Service and Rates is treated in 
some 384 pages. 


At this time American manufacturers and 
merchants are making strenuous efforts to 
acquire a considerable portion of foreign 
trade. The study of ocean transportation is 
of vital importance to industrial traffic men 
and is covered in some 432 pages. 


There are 180 pages devoted to a study of 
The Law of Carriers of Goods. This unit of 
the course furnishes general principles under- 
lying the adjustment of claims for loss and 
damage. 


At the present time much is being said as to 
the regulation and control of common car- 
riers. In Railway Regulation, a treatise of 
= 230 pages, this subject is fully consid- 
ered. 


An important feature of the course is the 
Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps, which repre- 
sents the first attempt ever made to portray 
traffic information by maps, except as it has 
been done in a limited way by the Traffic As- 
sociations and in some other cases where a 
single map has been used. The LaSalle Atlas 
is made up of 19 traffic maps and 10 maps of 
various railway systems of this country. 


Other features of traffic management are as 
thoroughly discussed in eight additional sec- 
tions. There are in all fifteen subdivisions or 
unite comprising over 5,600 pages of text ma- 
terial. 


EXAMINATIONS AND PROBLEMS. 


The text books are accompanied by exami- 
nation questions and practical problems. The 










































examination work is a very important feature 
of the course, for through it the progress of 
the student can be observed. Through the 
practical problems the student is made fa- 
miliar with the questions which he will have 
to solve in actual traffic work. 


Each paper is carefully gone over by a 
competent instructor and the necessary infor- 
mation to show any errors made in the an- 
swers is given; also such suggestions as will 
be helpful to the student are added. This in- 
struction is all carried on by practical traffic 
men who are devoting their entire time to 
this work. 


AUTHORS AND TEXT WRITERS. 


From the first the endeavor has been to 
give to the student the experience of compe- 
tent traffic men throughout the country. In 
order to present the subjects in the best pos- 
sible manner the policy of combining the in- 
formation furnished by the practical man 
with the knowledge of teaching and writing 
of others was adopted. 


The traffic world, both railway and indus- 
trial, recognizes the authorities behind this 
course. The treatises have been written by 
traffic men of exceptional training and experi- 
ence, each an expert of high standing in his 
special field. 


The unit dealing with “Freight Rates in 
Official Classification Territory and Eastern 
Canada” was prepared by C. C. McCain, 
Chairman, Trunk Line Association, and John 
P. Curran of the Central Freight Association. 
The author of “Procedure Before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Grounds of 
Proof in Rate Cases” is C. R. Hillyer; Mr. 
Hillyer is a member of the firm of Cassoday, 
Butler, Lamb & Foster of Chicago, and was 
formerly an Examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The section on “The Ex- 
press Service and Rates” was written by W. 
H. Chandler, Manager of Transportation 
Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


There are over thirty authors or text writ- 


ers, all selected for a special task for which ° 


they are unusually well qualified. They in- 
clude such men as C. L. Lingo, Traffic Man- 
ager, Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. ; 
Emory R. Johnson, Professor of Transporta- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. R. Smith, Third Vice-President, Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky.; B. 
Olney Hough, Editor, American Exporter, 
New York City; C. S. Sikes, General Auditor, 
Pere Marquette Railway, Detroit, Mich.; J. 
F. Morton, Assistant Traffic Director, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Chicago, and others 
of equal ability. 
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CONSULTING TRAFFIC EXPERTS. 


In addition to the practical traffic men as- 
sociated with the Interstate Commerce and 
Railway Traffic Course as authors and text 
writers there are over sixty prominent rail- 
way and industrial traffic men identified with 
the course as consulting traffic experts. This 
Consulting Staff is made of such men as 
James Webster, Freight Traffic Manager, New 
York Central Lines, Chicago; J. E. Williams, 
Chairman, Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion, Chicago; J. C. Lincoln, Traffic Manager, 
Merchants Association of New York, New 
York City; H. R. Lewis, General Freight 
Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. T. McDonnell, Traffic Manager, West- 
ern Electric Co., Hawthorne Station, Chicago. 


RESIDENT SCHOOL. 


Class rooms were opened in the Fall of 1915 
and there are over one hundred students of 
traffic enrolled. Among the prominent men 
identified with railway service who served the 
Advisory Board are Eugene Morris, Chairman 
Central Freight Association; James Webster, 
Freight Traffic Manager, New York Central 
Lines; E. B. Boyd, Chairman Western Trunk 
Line Committee; F. A. Butterworth, Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, Pere Marquette 
Railway, and the industrial traffic interests on 
this same Board are represented by W. J. 
Tomkins, Traffic Commissioner, Independent 
Salt Manufacturers; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American Can Co.; J. T. Mc- 
Donnell, Traffic Manager, Western Electric 
Co.; J. P. Gardiner, Traffic Agent, U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.; E. C. Wilmore, 
Traffic Manager, Sefton Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 

The resident instruction is under the direc- 
tion of thoroughly practical men. Special lec- 
tures by men selected from the ranks of prac- 
tical traffic authorities serve to make this 
work intensely practical. The sustained in- 
terest of the class is the best evidence of the 
benefit being derived by the individual mem- 
bers. 


INDORSED BY TRUNK LINE RAIL- 
WAYS. - 


LaSalle students and graduates now em- 
ployed by many of the largest carriers are 
improving their opportunities by taking our 
Course in Interstate Commerce and Railway 
Traffic. For instance— 


I TNE og ons oc ccciencce deduces 712 
Baltimore & Ohio System...............ee000. 473 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway.............. 351 
New York Central Railroad.............0cc0e- 488 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad........ 254 
NS SD GS os cue cadens ncseksn weds 242 
DE OAD in ocd wr eavaedp hud dcdbces ee 238 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway........ 250 
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Erie Railroad Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Illinois Central Railroad 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad... 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Wabash Railway Co 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 

Railroad 
Michigan Central Railroad Co 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad... 
Pere Marquette Railway C 
Great Northern Railway 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Railway 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Norfolk & Western Railway 

The officials of many of the Trunk Line 
Railways have been given an opportunity to 
make an exhaustive examination and test of 
the text:matter and instruction material sup- 
plied in the course and service, and several 
of the Carriers have already approved the 
study of their employes, thereby establishing 
both the importance of the study itself and 
the scientific character of LaSalle material 
and methods. 


_It has been gratifying to have these prac- 
tical men recognize the standard of efficiency 
set by LaSalle Extension University as being 
sufficiently high to merit their unqualified en- 
dorsement. Better evidence of sterling worth 
could not be had than the recognition already 
accorded this course of instruction by rail- 
way Officials and industrial traffic men; many 
of whom have attained prominence in traffic 
work through LaSalle training. 


Some interesting’ letters with regard to 
work are represented by the following ex- 
cerpts: 


J. A. Kimes, Division Freight Agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It gives me great pleasure to admit, from per- 
sonal observation, the value of your course in Inter- 
state Commerce and to testify to the fact that 
through the concise and systematic form in which 
you have compiled the valuable information our 
clerks are enabled to educate themselves to a much 
higher degree of efficiency than through any other 
channel. The course furnishes a foundation of 
fundamental principles on which the man who lacks 
experience in traffic work can build with greater 
facility and more rapid progress than if he under- 
took to locate the information, through its diversi- 
fied channels, for himself. 


“A Class was organized in our office some time 
ago with a membership of about twenty. Several 
have completed the course, and their ability has 
been rewarded by promotion. Others are progress- 
ing rapidly and with increased efficiency and abil- 
ity are in line for future promotions. Mr. C. S. 
Roberts, recently appointed Division Freight Agent, 
Youngstown, had charge of the class and acted in 
the capacity of instructor. Among the members of 
the class who have recently been promoted are the 
following: 
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J. H. Graham, to Chief Clerk, General Freight 
Office, Pittsburgh. 

= — to Commercial Freight Agent, Akron, 

io. 
G. > McCormick, to Chief Solicitor, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

B. A. Siegel, to Chief Clerk, Commercial Freight 
Office, Pittsburgh. . 

J. W. Swoger, to Rate Clerk, General Freight Offiée, 
Pittsburgh. 

You have my best wishes for continued success 
in the useful work which you are doing. 


N. W. Hawkes, General Freight Agent, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., St. Albans, Vt. 
“If any of our own employes take this course, 
I am convinced that it will be of equal added value 
to those clerks and to the railway company.” 


J. F. Youse, General Freight Agent, Kanawha & 
Michigan Ry., Charleston, W. Va. 

“It appeals very strongly to me as being a most 
desirable course of instruction for one whose duties, 
in any way, are connected with the handling of 
traffic matters. I believe that it would add greatly 
to efficiency of anyone who would give your plan a 
thorough trial.” 

W. O. Sydnor, Assistant General Freight Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Charleston, W. Va. 

“TI have had the privilege to examine briefly a 
synopsis of your course of study in the various 
phases of railroad work. My experience and ob- 
servation has been that the average young man in 
the railway service, especially one having to do with 
the application of rates, etc., is thrown largely upon 
his own resources and is generally discouraged be- 
fore he has made sufficient headway to consider 
intelligently the various problems that come before 
him. With the foundation that your course should 
give him, this handicap should be removed, and in- 
stead of groping in the dark, he would proceed in- 
telligently and become interested in the work. 
From the foregoing it may be correctly inferred 
that I regard your course as a valuable one of those 
interested.” 

J. W. Check. General Freieht Agent. Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal R. R., Louisville, Ky. 

“From my own personal investigation I can truth- 
fully say that there is no one other course that will 
better fit you for these big positions than the course 
in Interstate Commerce and Railway Traffic as 
taught by LaSalle Extension University. It has 
helped me wonderfully in my present position to 
solve perplexing traffic problems.” 

R. M. Taliaferro, General Agent, Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry.. Lynchburg. Va. 

“Having had a good onnortunitv of observing 
your Interstate Commerce Course, I heartily recom- 
mend it to all men. It has often made men capable 
of doubling and trebling their salaries, and it is 
means of obtaining in a short time what most of 
us have taken years and years to acquire.” 


A. H. Greenly, Chief of Tariff Bureau, Pere Mar- 
quette Ry., Detroit, Mich. 

“From my knowledge of the course offered by the 
LaSalle Extension University I am very glad to 
recommend it highly, and I think that the time and 
money spent by the average Railroad Station Agent 
on this course would be well spent.” 

E. Morris, Chairman, Central Freight Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“It is my opinion that the student of transporta- 
tion who will take advantage of your course can 
obtain a knowledge of traffic matters which will be 
an invaluable aid to him.” 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CoO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 _ e Sea ST. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


oAKtAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


1325 Therter othS! 


| POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE © 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, Ill. South Chicago, Il. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or BE. J. & B. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehousés without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
_ SSpONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - -+- - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 


deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


free warehouses. 
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